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These Education Days 


OW ARE YOU SPENDING your vacation? 
Some take advantage of the annual holiday to 
read books long on the list of volumes to be read. 
Some leave books behind, proposing to spend the 
weeks far from the printed page—in whispering 
woods and by quiet streams. Some live in tents, 
some in cottages, some in automobiles, and some in 
hotels. All are in quest of that ease of body and 
freedom of spirit by means of which energy is stored 
up for another year of work. The vacation is a 
relatively modern invention. A generation ago only 
the more leisured sought change of scene, or even 
thought of such a change. Those who were doing 
the world’s work toiled on through the fifty-two 
weeks, resting only on Sunday and the half dozen 
holidays the year afforded. It was not so long ago 
that the old deacon informed his pastor, when that 
hard-worked public servant applied for a two weeks’ 
holiday, that he had never taken a vacation him- 
self, and could see no reason why his pastor should 
have one. 

The deacon, who had never been away from his 
farm, and who was out of sympathy with the vaca- 
tion spirit, seems to have found a counterpart in 
Premier Poincaré of France, who has declared that 
any member of his cabinet who takes more than five 
days’ vacation will be replaced. Says he, “I intend 
that the person most responsible in all the depart- 
ments shall always be at the end of my telephone 
wire.” The Premier believes there is as much im- 
portant work to be done in the summer ag in the 
_ winter, and therefore has ordered a full cabinet 
council meeting every week. 

Premier Poincaré has taken a stand in the matter 
of absence from work, which, while it is too drastic 
to suit the cabinet members involved, points to a 
fault in the modern method. We do not begrudge 
workers a fortnight or a month. Medical science 
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declares that body and mind require periodic rest. 
and change. But we do believe the matter of vaca- 
tion is being overdone. When those necessary insti- 
tutions, the school and church, close from two to 
three months each year, setting pupils and congre- 
gations adrift, and releasing teachers and ministers 
to lengthened periods of unproductive idleness, 
something is wrong. A three months’ vacation 
means that a fourth month at least must elapse 
before the organization is again in smoothly work- 
ing condition. Men-need periods of rest, but they 
do not need one quarter of the year. There is work 
to be done by the highly trained members of col- 

lege faculties and clergymen, much work. “The 
world cannot afford to let them be idle too long. 


Kline on Immigration 


NE OF THE BEST recent articles we have 

seen on the economic situation in this coun- 
try is that of Burton Kline in the American 
Review of Reviews for June, entitled “Shall the 
Immigrant Bars be Lowered?” The article is 
sane, indicates careful study of the problem, pro- 
vokes thought, and urges to action. Mr. Kline sees 
a business revival, and finds the public again in 
a “buying mood.” But this means that workers 
must be forthcoming to produce the goods. Where 
are they coming from? So restricted is the supply 
of laborers in the building trades, that plasterers 
can command $20 a day in some sections. Men 
who heave brick from barge to truck sometimes 
receive $25 a day. It is commonly known that car- 
penters, stone masons, and bricklayers are exceed- 
ingly difficult to procure, and when found may 
almost name their own price. It is a rare thing 
to find a young carpenter, because young men are 
shunning the building trades as a vocation and 
selecting the trade of motor mechanics, preferring 
to build automobiles rather than houses. In con- 
sequence, those who are seeking old or new living 
quarters are confronted by staggering rents and 
building costs. 

Mr. Kline sees no relief. He predicts that unless 
the American public creates an irresistible senti- 
ment for a return to normalcy, wages will climb 
still higher, and of course living costs. When Con- 
gress reassembles in December it will be faced with 
a demand to lower the bars and admit the immi- 
grants for the purpose of relieving the labor ten- 
sion, a measure Mr. Kline is sure would not achieve 
the purpose proposed, because we could expect 
none but the poorest quality of men,—individuals 
who could not amalgamate with American work- 
ingmen, and could do only the most menial tasks. 
If the problem is to be solved, it must be solved in 
the family and community circle. Admission of 
ignorant aliens by the thousands, totally unfa- 
miliar with American institutions, would merely 
compromise the nation’s future. We must create 
a national consciousness. The well-being of the 


country must mean more to workers than arbi- 


trary demands and exorbitant profits. 


Thus Mr. Kline concludes: “Surely the stability — 
of our country must take precedence over any 


temporary consideration, whatever its practical 
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and immediate force. It is a mistake to think that 
the fathers settled once and for all the destinies 
of our nation. Those destinies are subject to 
danger to-day, and are as much in our hands as 
they were in theirs. The central tradition remains 
to us, always to be guarded against change of 
cir¢éumstance and fact. We are either to be a great 
national family, or a world boarding-house, filled 
with malcontents.” The trouble is, we Americans 
are working at cross- purposes, being too willing 
to receive and too loath to give. That is hardly 
the way to restore the economic balance. What 
we need more than any other thing is an elevation 
of spiritual values and a subordination of material 
values. As a nation we are’ nearing mechanical 
perfection, but are a long, long way from perfec- 
tion of the spirit. 
ehurch and out of it. No artificial law for admis- 
sion of aliens will solve the question. The renovat- 
ing process must develop from within: 


Two Unitarians Disagree 


r WO UNITARIAN MINISTERS disagreed on 
doctrine in the Christian Century. One of 
the ministers declared: “The Unitarian is engaged 
to follow truth no matter where it leads him, even 
if he is led to a point where he has no more con- 
ception of God, and thinks that Jesus never lived, 
and the grave is the end of all. The Unitarian 
historical position has been loyalty, not to Christ, 
but to truth. In the Unitarian church there is a 
theology, but not a Christology. In the Unita- 
rian church one can disbelieve as much as he likes 
about Jesus, but one is expected to have some idea 
of God.” 

The other minister regarded this as a sweeping 
and loose definition, in the following statement: 
“This is not the historic position of Unitarian 
Christianity. Those of us who are convinced 
Christian theists, to whom personal immortality 
is a certainty, hold that loyalty to truth is not 
necessarily incompatible with loyalty to Christ 
and his church. On the contrary, we believe that 
a larger apprehension will lead men to a deeper 
faith in the living God, the living Christ, and the 
life beyond death. We Christo-centric Unitarians 
—and there are many of us in pulpit and pew— 
feel that we have a positive, definite faith, which 
links us in spiritual sympathy with our brethren 
in liberal orthodox churches far more than with 
extremists in our own body. For us their message 
has no spiritual content. It is vague and illusive. 
It is not thoroughly grounded in history and 
human experience.” 

A philosopher once said, “A man’s greatest weak- 
ness lies close to his greatest strength.” The 
strength and weakness of the Unitarian position 

_is well illustrated in these diametrically opposed 
positions. A Unitarian pulpit may express any 
opinion. In other words, the term “Unitarian” 
has come to mean absolute freedom to think, 
whether in conservative, liberal, or radical terms. 

That is its strength. Its weakness is in the prone- 

hess of some who exercise their freedom to the 
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limit to disregard or even dismiss all dogma, creed, 
and devotion to tradition. These elements are 
inherent in the great organized faiths. A 
Unitarian will never say, “My belief right or 
wrong.” The essential thing with him is truth, 
as the first writer declared. The particulars of 
faith will come after truth has been discovered. 
In other words, truth makes faith, not faith, truth. 
This means an organization that will always be 
in a state of change, as more truth, more reliable 
interpretations, come to light. 

Unitarianism has had its martyrdoms, but they 
have been martyrdoms to a fundamental idea, not 
to a present aspect of truth, for Unitarians know 
that what seems truth to-day, may be disproved 
to-morrow. This is one reason why this Fellow- 
ship may never be large numerically. Its mission 
to the world is not to wax great—in figures—to be 
applauded of men, but to present an example of 
an honest faith, a quest for truth and reason. As 
such its influence will always be far greater than 
statistics might signify. No exposition of Chris- 
tian teaching in history has exerted a wider influ- 
ence on religious thinking. Church after church 
of other denominations has been saved from dis- 
appearing into the gulf of a static, deadening the- 
ology by the liberalizing influence of Unitarianism, 
though the source of its salvation may, and often 
does, go unrecognized. This is grand; but it does 
not build up in itself a powerful organization. It 
does, however, exemplify the spirit of him who 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister. 


Restore Whipping Post 


HE POLICE of Melrose, Mass., asked help 

in the apprehension of the man who enticed 
eight-year-old Grace Drew to a secluded spot and 
assaulted her, describing him as a “brutal, inhuman 
maniac.” The description suits the creature who 
could conceive and perpetrate the crime. Whose 
child is safe so long as these monsters in human 
shape are at liberty? And there are others. The 
only restraint they understand is the restraint of 
terror, and the infliction of physical punishment. 
Fines and imprisonment are useless. Why hand 
such fiends over to the “tender mercies” of the law, 
which only deprives them of their liberty for a few 
months or years? Justice will best be served in 
these instances by severe flogging at the whipping 
post. Now that these brutes are with us again, let 
the lash and whipping post be revived. 


Note 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook is again in the news. This 
time, not as pretended discoverer of remote parts 
of the world, but for fraudulent use of the mail in 
connection with an oil promoting scheme in Texas. 
Dr. Cook, a man of undeniable gifts, chose to fol- 
low the short cut to fame and for tune. He found, 
instead, distrust first, and then ridicule. If there 
are any to-day who believe he reached the North 


‘Pole, this latest escapade will convince them that 


the feat was impossible to an adventurer of his 
unstable character. 
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Are We Out of the Court, Also? 


America Deeply Regrets the President’s New Stand 


S THE PRESIDENT’S St. Louis ad- 
dress on the World Court takes its 
place in the background of events, the 
prospects of America’s early participation 
in its beneficent activities becomes overset 
with gathering clouds. The reason for this 
change of atmosphere, so dis- 
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constitution of the tribunal which the Ex- 
ecutive, in his St. Louis address, indicated 
his desire or willingness to change, in 
order to separate the functioning of the 
Court entirely from the League of Nations. 

Whatever impression there may have 
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- 
representatives now constitute the tri- r* 
bunal, that they are willing to make what- P 
ever changes in the constitution of the — 


Court the United States might consider 
as a necessary, condition to her joining 


that body for the furnishing of guarantees — 


against the recurrence of wars 


couraging to many liberal 
minds, is the opposition to the 
League of Nations which re- 
sulted in the rejection by the 
Senate of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the relinquishment 
by America of her opportunity 
to take a leading part in the 
solution of the pressing prob- 
lem of world reconstruction— 
a problem which five years 
after the war seems farther 
from solution than on the day 
when the signatures of the 
plenipotentiaries were affixed 
to the text of the treaty. 
Many. advocates of the en- 
trance of America into the 
Gourt, to do her part in this 
admittedly useful phase of 
the work of the League of 
Nations, view with grave mis- 
givings the President’s attempt 
to gain the support of the 
“jrreconcilables” in the Sen- 
ate by dissociating the Court 
entirely from the League in 
such essential processes as the 
constitution of the Court. 

The makeup of the tribunal 
is the work of a _ brilliant 
American mind, the mind of 
Elihu Root, former Senator 
and former Secretary of State. 
It was he who conceived the 
assignment to the League of 
Nations the task of electing 
the judges of the tribunal. 
This was done in order to in- 
trust to the society of nations 
as a whole, instead of to some 
of the states constituting it, 
the composition of the per- 
sonnel of the tribunal. girls. 

THE WISDOM of Mr. 
Root’s course was best ex- 
plained by Secretary Hughes 
in his letter transmitted to 
Congress in 1920. In that 
communication Mr. Hughes 
wrote: 


from Alexandroyvo to Vidin. 


national hymn. 


A King among his People 


ORIS III. OF BULGARIA on July 1 opened the railway 
from Sofia to Vidin, on the Danube, driving the engine 
himself on the last link of the journey, the 45 kilometers 
He was dressed in a fireman’s 
smock and wore a fireman’s cap. On the night journey in the 
special train from Sofia, the King was greeted by enthusiastic 
peasants with improvised bands, playing “Shumi Maritsa,” the 


Keystone Photograph 
KING BORIS OF BULGARIA 


Cutting, with gold scissors, tricolor ribbon at beginning of new 
section of Sofia-Vidin railway begun since close of the war 
and dedicated by King, driving locomotive, on July 1, 1923 


This is regarded, in view of the supposed 
enmity to him entertained by the peasants in the last phase 
of the Stamboulisky régime, as remarkable. 
hands with everybody in reach and mingled freely with the 
people, in civilian dress and without a guard. In the picture 
he is shown cutting, with a pair of golden scissors, the tri, 
color ribbon held at either side of the track by two little 
The Sofia-Vidin railway is 245 kilometers, and the last 
link from Alexandrovo was begun since the war. 
Tsankoff, the university professor who is now Premier, said 
to the writer, “In spite of our heavy burdens of reparations 
and reconstruction, we are determined to complete our railway 
system to serve the purposes of peaceful development.” 

Sorra, Buneari, July 3, 1923. 


The King shook 


\ 


by the submission of contro- 
versies to the light of reason 
instead of the fire of battles. 


consent to dissociate itself 
from one of its essential fea- 


and soul, a part of the essen- 
tial machinery necessary to 
its functioning as a power of 


the President purposes to seek 
an answer by diplomatic in- 
quiry. Assuming that the 
answer to that initial inquiry 
is in the affirmative, then will 


principle into effect. 
successfully done, other ac- 


reaching character, involving © 
the passions, suspicions, and — 
the aspirations of European © 
nations, to substitute for the 


“the difficulty heretofore ap- 


another plan that will work. 
On the face of it, the assump- 


accept a system of perpetuat- 
ing the tribunal by the repre- 
sentatives of the nations who 
now constitute it, does not 
commend itself to the mind. 
Nations now not represented 
in the Court would regard 
with extreme suspicion the 
perpetuation of the tribunal 
by the spokesmen of the peo- 
ples now constituting the in- 
ternational tribunal of justice. 


As Dr. 


“The practical advantages 
of the present system of electing judges by 
majority vote of the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations, acting sepa- 
rately, are quite manifest. It was this 
arrangement which solved the diffculty, 
heretofore appearing almost insuperable, 
of providing an electoral system consery- 
ing the interests of the powers, both great 
and small. It would be impracticable to 
disturb the essential features of this SYSs-> 
tem.” It is this essential feature of the 


been in quarters either hostile or friendly 
to the League that America’s entrance 
into the Court might signify also her en- 
trance into the League of Nations 
“through the back door,” was completely 
dissipated by the President’s concession 
to the “irreconcilables.” But it did more 
than that. It opened up a wide inter- 
national situation which it may take many 
months, or even years, to adjust. America 
has the word of the eleven nations whose 


IN THE MBANTIM®, in 
the opinion of many millions 


But will the League of Nations — 


tures, the creature of its mind — 


healing among the nations? — 
That is the question to which — 


present plan of electing judges — 
—the plan that eliminated © 


a 


z 


. 


: 


follow the negotiations to put — 
such an affirmative action in — 
That 


tion will follow of a far- 


s 
= 


pearing almost insuperable,” : 
as Secretary Hughes put it— 


j 


tion that the nations now not — 
represented in the Court would — 


i, 


¥ 
4 


: 
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And it would take a long time, — 
and protracted negotiations, — 
to adjust this basie difficulty. — 


of Americans, the League of Nations, as — 


a working principle in the life of the 
world, has amply demonstrated its efficacy 
for the purposes for which it was designed 
—the prevention of international violence, 
the trampling of the rights of the weak 
by the strong. In at least three conspicu- 
ous instances in the after-the-war history 
of the world, the League has intervene 
to prevent conflicts, to ward off impending 

(Continued on page 742) 
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blades of grass. 


on” 
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How We are Filling the Gap in Modern Education 


} | CHARLES FOSTER KENT 


Woolsey Professor Biblical 
LTiterature, Yale University 


TN THAT BRILLIANT MODERN PLAY “The World We Live 
| In,” a Czechoslovakian genius has set us all thinking. In 
@ series of dramatic scenes he presents the trends of our 


modern civilization. First, the butterflies appear—those who 


flit from flower to flower in pursuit of beauty and happiness. 
Then the stage is pre-empted by the drab, dour beetles, that 
grub in the earth and store away its treasures in dark, musty 
holes. Neat, the ants, emblems of social and industrial efi- 
ciency, are seen at their task of developing the material 
resources of the earth. Soon they divide into two armies and 
quarrel as to which shall have the right to pass between two 
Immediately all their efficiency and vast 
stored-up resources wre converted into insiruments of killing, 
and the suicidal war is on which leaves the stage a scene of 
slaughter and utier ruin. 


Does this all too true picture of our present civilization also 
reflect certain dominant characteristics of our modern educa- 
tional system? With marvelous skill we have taught youth 
the habits of butterflies, beetles, and ants. Our chief empha- 
sis has been placed on training super-insects that can effectively 
gather and store away material possessions; but of the things 
of the spirit which differentiate them from insects and brutes, 
we have taught them little. We must frankly confess that we 
have largely failed to give them that which is most vital and 
practical. In fact, the prevailing American definition of the 
sacred word “practical” is utilitarian and material. In popular 
thought it has little or no connection with moral character, with 
personal happiness, with intelligent and devoted parenthood, 
and with efficient citizenship. Yet from the point of view of 


‘the individual and of society these alone are practical, and all 


else is secondary. 

Does not this false emphasis in our modern system of educa- 
tion go far to explain the reason why crime and corruption are 
rampant and real happiness the exception, millions of homes 
wrecked by divorce, democracy a partial failure; and human 
civilization tottering? If this explanation be true, the conclu- 
sion is equally obvious. If these evils are to be corrected, 
modern education must be made truly practical. To make 
it so, means a fundamental change in emphasis. Studies and 
disciplines that mold character and shape moral ideals and 
determine conduct must be given a central rather than a 
secondary place. Able teachers must be trained and given 
eyery encouragement so to interpret the religious and moral 
heritages of the race, that they will become guiding forces in 


the life of youth. State laws, if need be, must be revised, so 


ministry. At first they largely realized these aims. 


that tax-supported institutions of learning will no longer be 
prevented from teaching the subjects that are most practical. 
The rising tide of public opinion that is demanding popular 


instruction in religion and morals must sweep away all tradi- 


tional barriers and give youth its spiritual birthright. 


How Reticion Dropren Out 


Our early American colleges were founded to teach religion 
and to prepare men for parenthood, citizenship, and the active 
Their 
graduates were the men who laid well the foundations of the 
American commonwealth and built homes that were radiating 
centers of happiness and efficiency. Until a little after the 
middle of the last century, religion continued to be one of the 


-¢hief subjects taught in practically every higher institution of 


a 


learning. Then, like an irresistible flood, came the sciences 
and the scientific method. Ever since they have been regnant in 
our American colleges and universities. They have brought 
manifold blessings to mankind and have infinitely more to con- 
tribute; but with their advent, the study of religion was 
either quietly dropped out of the college curriculum or rele- 
gated to a secondary place. 

This silent but fatal transfer of emphasis in modern educa- 
tion has been due primarily to three causes: dogmatism, sec- 
tarianism, and materialism. Unfortunately, the teachers of 
religion at first refused to adopt the tested methods and to 
accept the positive results of scientific investigation. In 
clinging to its old dogmatic methods and to a philosophy formu- 
lated when the Ptolemaic system was still universally accepted, 
they committed a fatal crime against reason and the youth of 
America. 

To this crime and to the bitter sectarianism of the period are 
due the prohibitions found in the constitutions and laws of 
most of our States against teaching religion in tax-supported 
institutions. In popular thought, and therefore in the minds of 
legislators, religion was identified with divergent creeds and 
belligerent denominationalism. It was inevitable that this 
perversion of religion should be placed under the ban in all 
but the strongly denominational colleges. So extreme was the 
reaction against this dogmatic, sectarian interpretation of reli- 
gion and the religious classics, that by the end of the third 
quarter of the last century even Biblical history and litera- 
ture had ceased to be taught in the leading privately endowed 
colleges. It was then that the impractical trend in educa- 
tion began of which we are now reaping the fruits. 


Depriwed of the inspiration of sane religious instruction, edu- 
cation became increasingly utilitarian and materialistic. The 
rich contributions of science, which at first were largely physi- 
cal, and the quick mastery of the vast natural resources of 
America, all fostered these materialistic tendencies. The air 
also was saturated with materialism. Following the example 
of their elders, students chiefly elected the courses that prom- 
ised material success. In college and university circles, reli- 
gion and ethics were largely neglected or despised. 


It was not until the latter part of the last century that the 
consequence of this wrong emphasis in education began to be 
recognized. The Intercollegiate Christian Associations made 
a valiant attempt, by means of voluntary Bible courses offered 
by college instructors and upper-class men, to restore the bal- 
ance. The undergraduates availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity by the tens of thousands; but irregular, voluntary work 
could not supply the deeper need for the systematic, thorough 
study of religion under trained instructors. Hence the move- 
ment collapsed. 


TREMENDOUS TuRN or THE TIDE 


The real turn of the tide came when exact scientific methods 
began to be applied to the study of the history, literature, and 
philosophy of religion. This movement appeared in the more 
liberal colleges during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. At first it was bitterly opposed by sectarianism and by 
the champions of the old dogmatic theology, but gradually its 
reasonableness and its practical results began to be appreci- 
ated. To-day it is heartily approved and supported by the 
leading churches of America. 
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The privately supported colleges and universities were the 
first to respond, for they were fettered by no obsolete legisla- 
tion. As a result, during the last forty years, between two and 
three hundred departments of Biblical history and literature 
have been established in our American colleges, and others are 
being added each year. ‘The history, literature, and philosophy 
of religion are beginning to receive attention, and several 
undergraduate chairs of religious education have already 
been created. The one serious handicap to this significant 
movement has been the lack of efficient, well-trained teachers 
of religion. 

The leading private preparatory schools are also making pro- 
vision for Biblical and other religious instruction. The unfor- 
tunate practice ef farming out these courses to willing instruc- 
tors, however inadequate be their equipment for this most 
important work, is gradually being abandoned, and men thor- 
oughly trained are taking their places. More than two hun- 
dred and fifty American colleges and universities have, within 
the past three years, yoted to accept Biblical history as a 
college entrance elective, so that an added incentive is given 
for stressing these courses during the impressionable age when 
most American youth lay the foundations for their religious 
thinking. 

The responsibility for teaching religion to the youth of 
America rests the more heavily to-day upon the schools and 
colleges because the home is largely failing to do its part. It 
is failing because the parents do not have the required knowl- 
edge. Thoughtful educators are beginning to realize that 
through the schools the future parents must be trained, if the 
home itself is to be rehabilitated. Our problem carries us, 
therefore, to the very foundations of your modern civilization. 


It is also a significant fact, as a keen interpreter of contem- 
porary life has said, “that while the churches are complaining 
of emptiness, the schools, the colleges, the universities, are 
packed to overflowing.” Whether we approve or not, we cannot 
ignore the fact that the youth of to-day turn more readily to 
the teacher than to the preacher. If we would help them most, 
we must meet them where their primary interests lie. - Also, 
when they have been properly taught the foundation facts of 
religion, they will be more appreciative of the preacher with 
a message. 


DEEPER THAN DIFFERENCES OF SECTS 


If the education offered by the privately endowed schools 
and colleges is beginning to be made practical in the sense 
defined above, it is still sadly unpractical in the tax-supported 
institutions. These represent over fifteen million pupils in the 
public schools and about a quarter of a million in the state col- 
leges and universities. Their numbers also are rapidly increas- 
ing. In their keeping largely lies the future of modern civiliza- 
tion. Here dogmatism, sectarianism, and materialism have so 
influenced legislation that it is difficult to give these future 
parents and citizens adequate instruction in the history, litera- 
ture, and control of religion and ethics. 

Sane public opinion, recognizing the fatal lack in the public- 
school system, is making a valiant effort to supply it by 
means of the week-day religious courses offered individually or 
co-operatively by the local churches. The success of these 
courses depends upon their organization and support, but pri- 
marily upon the character and training of the instructors. If 
able teachers thoroughly familiar with their subject ean be 
provided, there are no bounds to the far-reaching service this 
movement will perform. If such teachers are not found and 
thoroughly trained, it is doomed to failure. 

The conviction is unavoidable that sooner or later, as in 
Canada and in many towns in Iowa, this instruction, especially 
in the history and literature of the Bible, must be given in the 
public schools by teachers especially trained by the State for 
the work. Already historical and literary methods of interpré- 
tation are gaining universal acceptance in kindred fields. 
Already thoughtful men of every faith are beginning to realize 
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that real religion, the effective desire to live in harmony and — 
co-operation with God and man, is something far deeper than 
the differences between the many creeds and sects. To-day, 
thousands of parents would welcome sane, constructive religious 
instruction for their children. Rare is the parent who would 
object. We have every reason to believe that when this instruc- 
tion is placed on a thoroughly educational basis and that basis 
is fully understood, opposition will be transformed into hearty 
approval. 
REGULAR DEPARTMENT OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Parallel to the week-day religious school movement in con- 
nection with the public schools is the school-of-religion move- 
ment in connection with the state universities. The spontaneity 
of the movement is evidence of the pressing need for these 
schools. Ten such independent schools have sprung up at as 
many university centers. They represent the effort of the 
churches and the religious associations at these universities 
to fill the gap in modern education through the united services 
of their religious workers. They have been established largely 
under the wise direction of the broad-minded university sec- 
retaries of the Council of Church Boards of Education. In 
these centers, confronted by the needs of youth, denominational 
differences largely disappear and the work becomes thoroughly 
co-operative. : 

Even though the list of religious courses offered by these 
germinal schools of religion is not complete and many of the 
instructors have not had full graduate training, the state uni- 
versity authorities have been exceedingly generous in granting 
to their students credit for work done in them; but if they are 
to measure up to their task, it is clear that they must have 
definite endowments, well-trained faculties, and adequate equip- 
ment that will enable them to equal in every respect the strong- 
est departments in the state universities. When this standard 
is achieved and the quality of the work is demonstrated, edu- 
cated public opinion will demand that full credit be given for 
the work or that the school be made a regular department of 
the State, college, or university. Already plans are being con- 
sidered at two or three centers which may make it possible 
to make the school of religion from the first a regular depart- 
ment of the state university. : 

Meantime, the first step toward making our modern eduea- 
tion practical is to develop these state schools of religion — 
wisely and well, for in them and in the similar departments of 
religion in the privately supported higher institutions of learn- 
ing must largely be trained the intelligent parents and laymen 
and the leaders required to rebuild the home and to supply 
the church and community with efficient workers. 


The first and chief aim of a state school of religion is to | 
provide instruction for what may be called the plain wnder- 
graduates. They are the students who will go forth to become 
engineers, physicians, lawyers, and. business men and women. 
Upon them will largely devolve the responsibility of rebuilding 
our present civilization. To-day these students are neither 
religious nor irreligious, but simply non-religious. As a rule, 
their ignorance regarding the history, literature, and funda- 
mental principles or religion is complete. Hven though they 
are intensely interested and among themselves glibly discuss | 
vital religious questions, our modern system of education has 
given them neither the facts nor the training necessary to 
reach valid conclusions in this most important field of human 
knowledge. Our Sirst responsibility, therefore, in the school 
of religion is to offer broad, constructive courses that will give 
them the facts, inspire them to think, and enable them to work 
out for themselves a practical philosophy of life. 


Already the character and content of these courses are 
being studied by a representative commission of the National 
Council of Schools of Religion. The problems involved in 
undergraduate religious instruction are also being fully 
discussed by the faculties of Yale, Columbia, and other Hastern — 
universities. — 
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Yatr’s Two FounpAatIon CouRsES 


The two general foundation courses to be offered at Yale 
next year are: 


“The Great Living Religions.” 
year. 


Three hours throughout the 


Study of the background, personality, methods, teaching, and 
work of the founders of the seven living religions, with a view 
to determining their influence on the life of the individual and 
society. The first semester will be devoted to the study of 


Animism, Confucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Moham- 


medanism; the second to a more defailed investigation of the 
origin, distinctive teachings, and later developments of Judaism 
and Christianity. 


“The Great Literature. of the Bible.” 
the year. 


Two hours throughout 


A literary analysis and an interpretative study of the great 


masterpieces of the Old and New Testament in the light of 
their literary characteristics and their historical setting. 

Both courses will be elective. The first will be open to sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors; the second to juniors and seniors. 

A third course is being planned, which will probably be 
known as “The Fundamentals or Principles of Religion.” It 
will deal with the approach to religion, the principles under- 
lying all religions, the relation of science and religion, and 
will consider in detail outstanding phenomena of religion, such 


‘as conversion, prayer, worship, sacrifice, mysticism, and the 


relation between religion and morality. 

Other comprehensive courses which will find a place in the 
undergraduate curriculum of the schools of religion will deal 
with applied religion and the method and principles of religious 
education. Specific courses adapted to the special interests of 
different groups of students are also being considered. 

A second aim in the schools of religion is to meet the needs 
of the increasing body of students in our state institutions who 
enter college with the intention of preparing for leadership 
in the field of religious or social service or make such a deci- 
sion while they are still undergraduates. Many of these stu- 
dents, coming into contact with the scientific courses of the uni- 
yersity, lose their vision of future service. The wastage here 
is great. The school of religion aims to help them to make a 
true valuation of their scientific studies. At the same time 
it seeks to guide them in laying a broad foundation for their 
future graduate work. 


A third aim is to provide graduate courses which will enable 
students having the required training and ability and with red 
blood in their veins and real religion in their hearts to qualify 
for effective leadership in certain fields of religious and social 
service for which adequate training facilities are not now avail- 
able. By utilizing the rich resources offered by the uniwersity 
departments of Journalism, Sociology, Philosophy, Administra- 
tion, Education, and Medicine, it will be possible in certain 
centers to provide excellent courses for the training of religious 
journalists, religious and social secretaries, and university 
pastors. In co-operation with the universities and agricultural 
colleges, it will also be possible to train medical and agricul- 
tural missionaries, and rural pastors and women as rural 
pastors’ assistants to equip the rural churches. The character 
and extent of the graduate work done by each state school of 
religion will of cowrse be determined. by local needs and 
resources. 


AVERTING THE FAMINE oF SprrituaL LEADERS 


The Founder of Christianity, in his effort to save a sin-sick 
world, deyoted the majority of his time to thé thorough train- 
ing of a little group of followers. Although these came from 


humble surroundings and none were signally ‘gifted, in less than 


a 


a century they changed the currents of human history. 
Wyelif in a period of moral degeneracy, through his lay 


a 
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readers, whom he trained and sent forth with parts of the 
Bible in their hands, saved old England from moral and politi- 
cal collapse. Later, the Wesleys, utilizing the resources of 
Oxford, carried England through a great moral crisis. 

To-day we again face a crisis that involves the life of human- 
ity. World leadership in science, in the arts, in scholarship, 
and in religion is rapidly passing from Hurope to America. 
Shall we be found equal to the vast responsibility? Will 
human civilization in America reach the greatest height thus 
far attained, or will the leadership quickly pass to Japan and 
China? The answer largely depends upon how quickly we can 
make our educational system practical in the highest sense, 
The first step toward making it practical is to develop great 
teachers of religion. 

For many years, business and certain of the professions have 
been reaching down into the colleges and universities and 
enlisting the finest and most promising youth. The same 
must now be done in behalf of religion and a well-rounded 
education. Steps must also be taken to make it possible for 
men and women who have spiritual experience, insight and 
sanity, attractive personalities and keen minds, and have shown 
conspicuous evidence of teaching ability, to go on and com- 
plete their training as teachers in the various fields of religion. 
To this end the National Council of Schools of Religion is 
taking steps to establish fellowships in religion and to enlist 
the co-operation of the educational leaders of America in 
selecting the ablest youth to be trained wherever conditions 
are most favorable. In this direct way it is hoped that the 
famine of great religious teachers may be averted and that 
religion may find many worthy interpreters. 


YoutH’s Rrevotr From a Fiat Wortp 


The moment, too, has arrived, when, if the religious needs 
of our present civilization can be properly presented, the youth 
of America can be depended upon to respond to the call to 
become apostles of the faith first proclaimed by the prophets 
and supplemented to-day by the findings of our great poets, 
scientists, and men of action. 

Youth to-day is beginning to demand a higher and more prac- 
tical education. Their attitude is somewhat like that of the 
warring Irishman who does not know what he wants and is 
unhappy because he cannot get it. The present generation 
also represents an extreme reaction against the habits of our 
grandfathers who perhaps talked too much about the state of 
their souls. On the whole, this reaction is wholesome, for it 
represents absolute sincerity. 

There are many hopeful indications. The world is tired of 
sectarian squabbles; but never were the youth as interested 
as they are to-day in real religion. No other subject will hold 
them in earnest discussion long after midnight. Having stood 
for over a hundred hours during the last year, while state 
university students poured in a steady stream of questions, I 
know whereof I speak. At first the questions were asked 
hesitatingly, almost apologetically ; but when the barriers were 
down, they came in like a flood and revealed unsuspected 
depths of thought and interest. 

A man who has recently developed into a great teacher con- 
fided to me a few days ago the secret of his success: “Once I 
thought only of the subject I was teaching. Now I think 
chiefly of the man in the seat before me.” What does the 
youth in the seat before us want, that our modern educational 
system has failed to give him? 

In the large, he wants a philosophy of life that will fit the 
world of reality revealed by the riper experience of the race 
and by the transforming discoveries of science. A creed formu- 
lated when every one believed that the world was flat and that 
the sun revolved about the earth does not satisfy this normal 
eraving. Hence the widespread revolt of youth against medi- 
eval theology and its unnatural vernacular. 

In a manifesto recently prepared and signed by four hundred 
and fifty of the four hundred fifty-one students at one of 
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our Middle West denominational colleges is found this ringing 
challenge : 


“A new reformation is needed. We have passed through a 
modern period which parallels the Renaissance, marked by a 
succession of brilliant inventions, scientific discoveries, and the 
rise of social studies and modern Biblical criticism. These 
have been as influential in enlarging our conceptions as were 
the discoveries of Columbus. A new humanism has arisen, in 
conflict with the scholasticism of our day. For many years there 
has been gathering a revolt against the incredible and inhwman 
assumption of theologians who can affirm the infallibility of 
the Bible and condemn the human race to hell without wink- 
ing. A better, saner,, truer conception of life and history, of 
human nature, of religion itself, must take the place of cruel 
creeds that have dominated and bullied our intelligence already 
too long. It is time for the religion of Jesus to get a chance.” 


Youth feels the need to-day for something more satisfying 
than the divergent creeds of the churches. They are eager 
to know not merely about God, but how to get into living touch 
with Him. They recognize vaguely that He is speaking to 
them through the beauty of the flower and the sunset, that 
His character is revealed in the boundless, orderly heavens and 
in the marvelous structure of the atom; that He greets them in 
their moments of deepest emotion, and that He looks at them 
often through the eyes of those who love them. They crave 
for a faith that will explain all these experiences and embody 
the highest visions of truth and reality vouchsafed to the 
noblest prophets of the race, whether it be Confucius or Buddha 
or Plato or an Isaiah or Jesus. They dimly realize that in 
_ the Hebrew prophets and Jesus that vision became fullest and 
simplest and most satisfying, but their knowledge is exceedingly 
vague. They desire, too, a philosophy of life that will carry 
them through the temptations and crises that confront them 
on every side. They demand a satisfactory explanation of that 
upward urge of life which science reveals, and they are seeking 
a worthy goal for all their endeavors. 

Give them this sublimate of all that is richest in the reli- 
gious and scientific heritage of the race, and they will carry 
it into education, into the family, into the church, into busi- 
ness, and into life. Develop intelligent undergraduate opinion, 
and the religious course offered by teachers well qualified and 


trained for their task will be largely elected. Dramatize the. 


needs of society and of the world, and a new voluntary army 
of lay and professional teachers may be enlisted in our col- 
leges and universities that will go forth to give mankind that 
education which alone will save it from ruin and enable it 
to attain its divine goal. Then, a new and very different 
scene may be added to the unfolding drama of “The World 
We Live In.” 


Monday Morning at the Parsonage 


x 
“And he said, What is thy Name?” 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


ALLING ONCE on an infirm parishioner, The Minister 
& was received by a strange nurse. As she went into the 

adjoining bedroom to announce his visit, he overheard 
her say, “The Union-terrian minister has come to see you.” 
The. Minister somehow did not like either the sound or the 
suggestion of the new variant of his denominational name, 
but for the moment he had to answer to it with what grace he 
could. Why terriers, and why Union? he asked himself. Uni- 
tarians have always been individualists. Whatever else they 
may be accused of, they have never erred on the side of too 
much organization; the very genius of their order is the right 
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and duty of every Unitarian to disagree with every other 
Unitarian on any subject whatever. And they have certainly 
not been pugnacious or predatory. 

The Minister does not offer this designation as a substan 
for the name which as a Unitarian he has thus far proudly 
worn. Thinking of those outsiders who are said to hesitate 
on the brink of committal to its tenets because of their repug- 
nance for its name, however, and of the throes of those new- 
comers who labor to give birth to a better one, he would 
gladly have Unitarianism made more acceptable to those who 
desire it and are fitted to profit by its spirit. But the thought 
would intrude of those foreigners who come to these shores 
demanding that the Republic shall immediately be made over 
to suit their personal tastes. He wondered if good Americans 
and good Unitarians are ever made in that way. 

It happens, however, that there are in Christendom many 
other names which equally need attention; and not the least 
of all, the general term which includes all the denominations. 
Hardly one has survived all the dangers and difficulties inci- 
dent to the very fact of nomination ; and certainly Protestantism 
itself has not succeeded in doing so. The name was a reason- 
able one once, but it has long since outlived its usefulness. 
In a modern world of “live and let live,” what meaning or 
value is there in a designation which breathes only denial, and 
not affirmation? Protest against what? Surely we are not 
still protesting against the sale of indulgences, an issue which 
has long since been forgotten. A religious body which has 


been content to function for four hundred years under such a 


purely negative designation cannot complain that it is a 
divided church. What else, indeed, could it expect to be? The 
habit of protest remains its most characteristic product, and 
Protestantism suffers because of its inability to present a 
united and conquering front. What is needed is the positive 
challenge of some vital and distinctive principle to give it 
carrying power in the world. No one knows how many poten- 
tial adherents have been halted at this barrier of an embar- 
rassing name. Possibly if all the from two hundred to 
three hundred varieties of Christian schismatics should come 
together in a determined effort to subordinate their dis- 
agreements in one common emphasis, this handicap of a self- 
stultifying name might disappear. 

The fact is that there is hardly a denominational name in 
Christendom which has not been outgrown. Some of them 
started as a nickname, and most of them have lost their 
original significance. Indeed, the difficulty of finding a desig- 
nation which shall connote some great enduring principle or 
motive, which shall really distinguish and describe, and which 
shall be elastic enough to meet present and future needs 
alike, is almost insuperable. 

A name, too, should furnish a handle for daily use. Practi- 
cally Unitarians who should substitute “Free Church,” “Liberal 
Church,” or “Church of the Christ Spirit”? for “Unitarianism” 
would suffer constant embarrassment. No one would know 
how to refer to them; they would be hung up in the air 
without any way of getting them down to earth again. 
“Liberal Christian” begs the question. If Christian, why 
liberal? What else can be any would-be follower of pee most 
generous and tolerant soul that ever lived! 

Altogether, the matter of a change of name is far from 
simple and easy. Nor is it pleasant. A christening is usually 
a joyous occasion, but a rechristening is apt to be a mourn- 
ful affair. “I had hoped—it has always been my prayer—to 
die a Unitarian,” said a lady, “but it seems to grow more 
doubtful every day if I shall have the privilege.” Of course, 
what is really wanted is that the denomination should live 
and not die; and if a new name alone will save it, let us hurry 
to the courts and petition for a change. The only really 
hopeful procedure, however, would be to propose a better 
name. Until that is actually done, the old honorable distinc- 
tion will have to stand. Manifestly to-swap horses in the 
middle of the stream would be a great mistake. 


— 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


An American Religion 


Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, London, be- 
es that among the yariety of faiths 
which flourish in the United States there 
is a type of religion which is diffused 
and interdenominational enough to be 
called an American religion. He says 
that the medieval saint made a business 
of religion—*“Prayer all his business; all 
his pleasure praise.’ The Dean thinks 
that the American tends to make a reli- 
gion of business. As he says, “Books are 
published for the devotional exercise of 
the young business man, and sermons are 
preached to prove that the practice of 
the Christian religion usually leads to a 
handsome income.” The distinctive 
American religion which he singles out 
for comment, he describes as the latest 
phase of Puritanism or Calvinism, the 
Christianized form of Stoicism: “It has 


_ been a much more serious rival of Ca- 


uae es 


tholicism than the Lutheran compromise, 
because, like Catholicism itself, it seeks 
to dominate the world, though with very 
different weapons. The Calvinist is an 
ascetic of a peculiar type. He renounces 
pleasure and works himself to the bone. 
For what? He has no clear idea; but he 
believes that it. is what he was called 
to do.” 

Dean Inge believes that this American 
religion has made modern life what it is 
in America, has increased man’s power 
over nature, added to his wealth, and pro- 
yided him with conveniences. It has, too, 
developed a high type of character, energy, 
and capacity. On the other hand, he 
warns, “A nation trained to follow this 
ideal may gain the whole world and lose 
‘its own soul.” 


Bunyan or Thomas 4 Kempis 


Mary Phair Ellis, writing to the New 
York Times, disputed the statement in a 
recent issue of the Times made by the 
reference librarian of the New York Pub- 
lie Library, that “Pilgrim’s Progress” had 
been translated into more languages than 
any other book except the Bible, declar- 
ing that that distinction should go to 
“The Imitation of Christ’ by Thomas 4 
Kempis, which has been translated into 
“every language that had a literature or 
eyen a grammar.” Whoever was right, 
it is a fact that “The Imitation of Christ” 
has had tremendous popularity with wor- 
Shipers and mystics of all Christian 
faiths, including Catholics and Protes- 
tants. As Mary Phair Ellis pointed out, 
“Dr. Johnson praised it highly, and said 
in 1775 that it had to his day been 
printed as many times as there were 
months since its first publication, which 
Boswell said would make about four 
thousand reprints.” The Roman Catholic 
Church places it next to the New Testa- 
ment as a book of meditation, and urges 
on its following constant use. Bunyan’s 
book has been very widely read, but it 
is doubtful if, as a volume for medita- 


tion, it can compare with “The Imitation 
of Christ” in the number of distressed 
souls it has comforted. 


Fy 


Plan for Methodist Unity 


Leaders among Northern and Southern 
Methodists are confident that the breach 
caused by the slavery issue, in 1845, is 
about to be healed. Committees from 
both branches of Methodism have met and 
drawn up a plan of unity. This proposal 
will be presented to both general con- 
ferences, and then, if accepted, ratified by 
the annual conferences throughout the 
country. The plan provides that each 
branch, North and South, change its con- 
stitution so that the two separate general 
conferences, which meet once in four 
years, may be merged in one. Should 
Northern and Southern Methodists come 
together, it will be the first body of the 
three great Protestant persuasions which 
divided over the slavery controversy to 
reunite. 


No Electric Cars on Olivet 


Ronald Storrs, governor of Jerusalem, 
Says that more visitors from America 
reach Jerusalem than from any other 
country. He appeals to these visitors 
and their friends to keep Jerusalem ‘“‘un- 
spoiled.” In his appeal he addresses ‘all 
who desire that Jerusalem should not 
be yulgarized nor even over-modernized ; 
who would prefer not to see an electric 
tramway climbing the Mount of Olives 
and factory chimneys in the neighborhood 
of Solomon’s Temple or the Holy Sepul- 
chre.” There is a society in Jerusalem 
which has pledged itself to do its ut- 
most to preserve the antique beauty and 
character of Jerusalem. The organization 
is strictly undenominational, having on 
its council the spiritual and civil lead- 
ers of the Moslems, Jews, Christians 
(Latin, Orthodox, Anglican, and Arme- 
nian), and of the American colony in 
Jerusalem. Governor Storrs makes his 
appeal to all “who have at heart the deep- 
est interest of the most sacred city in 
the world.” 


A Protestant Pilgrimage 


Next year there will be a Protestant 
Pilgrimage to Hurope in connection with 
the celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary, by the Federal Council, of 
the settlement of the Middle Atlantic 
States by the Dutch West India Company. 
This settlement was effected in 1624. 
Queen Wilhelmina will receive the party 
at the royal palace, and King Albert of 
Belgium will receive the visitors from 
America. The delegates will also visit 
various Protestant shrines in Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, France, and Italy. 
The tour will include visits to the Ameri- 
can cemeteries, where memorial services 
will be held. 


$43,350 for Old Bible 


America has now a perfect copy of the 
first issue of the Gutenberg Bible in an 
old binding. It is the only such copy that 
has ever come into this country. Philip H. 
Rosenbach, of the Rosenbach Company of 
New York and Philadelphia, purchased 
the Bible recently at Sotheby’s in London, 
for £9,500, approximately $438,350. The 
book was sold at auction with eighteen 
other important books belonging to the 
valuable collection of the late Earl of 
Carysfort. The copy purchased by Mr. 
Rosenbach is on paper. The letters are 
black in color and Gothic in type. Com- 
menting on the purchase, M. Seymour de 
Ricci, one of the foremost authorities on 
rare books of the period of the Gutenberg 
Bible said: “The wonderful thing about 
this Gutenberg Bible is that, although it 
was the first book printed with movable 
type, it is a perfect specimen of printing. 
It is one of the handsomest books in the 
world. And it is a curious fact that, 
although many thousands of Bibles have 
been published, there is no such thing as 
an Hnglish Bible which can really claim 
to be a typographically handsome book. 
Considering what Mr. Huntington paid 
for his copy, and that books of that de- 
scription have since increased in price, 
it is strange that the Carysfort copy 
should have sold for such a low price.” 


Fundamentalists on 
the Sunday-school 


Fundamentalists express themselves as 
dissatisfied with the course of study pro- 
vided by the International Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education. Those 
taking this stand include the delegates 
at the World’s Christian Fundamentalist 
Association which met in Fort Worth, 
Tex., recently. The Association will put 
out its own course of study beginning 
next October. The Sunday School Times 
announces that it will devote two pages 
weekly to the new lessons. 


Ku Klux Klan Persecutes Clergy 


A chapter of the Ku Klux Klan, the 
Fiery Cross, in Indianapolis, Ind., is re- 
ported to be persecuting ministers un- 
friendly to their cause. Rev. Frank E. 
Davison was denied the opportunity of 
preaching a farewell sermon in the church 
of which he had been minister, though 
he was a highly honored member of his 
denomination, and is affiliated with a 
number of important organizations. The 
Klan is now on the trail of Rey. Charles 
H. Winders, secretary of the Indianapo- 
lis Federation of Churches. The order 
makes the rather unusual charge that the 
ministers are promoting Roman Catholic 
intrigue. It has recently come to light 
that in Central Indiana seventy-five lay- 
men of the Disciples denomination have 
passed resolutions endorsing the Klan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Church Founded by Charles Wagner 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Since the days of the war, and the period of reconstruction 
immediately following, opportunities to help France have not 
been as numerous or as pressing as in those trying times. 
Reconstruction is still going on there, however, and much of 
it planned on longer lines than the mere restoration of 
towns and homes. Spiritual reconstruction, in France as in 
our own country, is_in the minds of thoughtful men and 
women. Among the” agencies for such reconstruction, which 
includes the slow rebuilding of the spirit of good-will, shat- 
tered everywhere by war, is the little group of Protestant 
churches, the liberal section of which is very close both in 
theology and ideals to the Unitarian Church of America. 
From one of these churches comes an appeal which may meet 
a response among generous individuals here. It is from the 
church in Remiremont, founded by Charles Wagner, author 
of “The Simple Life,’ who was its first pastor. Remiremont 
is an industrial town of about 11,000 inhabitants, a railway 
junction point, with cotton mills and a developing steel 
industry. Workers from Alsace and from Switzerland, most 
of them Protestant, are moving in, and the church, which 
numbers about 450 people, is growing rapidly. The 
church is self-supporting; but a combined parsonage and 
parish-house is needed to meet the new demands. The pastor, 
M. L. Bordarier, needs such a house for four activities—Boy 
Scouts, Girls’ Christian Association, Temperance Club (Blue 
Cross), and Men’s Club, organized like our men’s clubs, for 
religious, moral, and social purposes. The cost is estimated 
at from $15,000 to $20,000. Would some of us of the liberal 
chureh here like to give a part of this house to a liberal 
church in France? The Rey. Albert Léo, well known to Ameri- 
can Unitarians by reason of a year’s study at Harvard, and 
a speaking trip in 1919 on behalf of the Protestant churches 
of France, has appealed for this work, and states that the 
influence of M. Bordarier and his wife extends far beyond 
his own church. 

During the war many American soldiers were quartered at 
Remiremont, and some who read this letter may know of 
Madame Bordarier’s work among them. Meetings for Ameri- 
can soldiers were held in the church. American soldiers lie 
in an American cemetery at Remiremont. 

The undersigned will be glad to forward any gifts sent to 
either of them at Windsor, Vt., to M. Léo for the building 
fund at Remiremont. JOHN HowLanp LATHROP. 
Sypney B. Snow. 
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WINDSOR, VT. 


The Lost Battalion, for Instance 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I note that Dr. Dole assails you from the viewpoint of one 
who assumes that every war begins with deadly hate on 
both sides, and is carried on under the like intensely pas- 
sionate impulse; not discriminating between the impulse that 
actuates an aggressor, bent, say, on subjugation and conquest, 
and the power that is the victim of such a predatory act. 
Those assailed, with no ground for the assault save one of 
conquest, may conceivably defend themselves with no impulse 
of hate, but purely from a sense of being a victim of an 
intended wrong, the duty to meet and resist which is instinec- 
tively felt and acted on. And does it not seem doubtful that 
even in the midst of the fighting, intense hatred always 
actuates? 

It seems doubtful, to cite a concrete instance, if even Colonel 
Whittlesey, commanding the “lost. battalion,’ hemmed in by 
a great multitude bent on his capture, felt that sentiment in 


a strong way. His problem was, to hold on till the rescuers 
came, and show no sign of yielding: and as to the Belgians, 
when assailed and invaded in the autumn of 1914,—it would 
seem that the first impulse, while resenting the savage 
assault, would be to resist with utmost effort, for self- 
protection and the maintenance of what a sacredly nego- 
tiated, ratified, and proclaimed treaty had accorded them. 

For a courageous, manly nation, resistance in such a 
situation would seem to be unavoidable: though it was 
rumored that at one time during the Great War Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes claimed the reasonable way would have been 
to let Germany march her great army through, to devastate 
and conquer France—regardless of the disaster to civilization 
in case that course were pursued. In other words, however 
deadly the strife, whatsoever the sacrifices of life and the 
resources that are the rewards of culture, civilization, and a 
wise peace, obviously wars occasionally will come despite the 
efforts of humane statesmen to establish world courts and 
arbitrations by treaty; and it seems among the nobler attri- 
butes of the best of our race that, appraising the cause as 
sufficient, many, the noblest, most unselfish, and best, will 
throw themselves into the deadly breach where they feel 
that the cause is so great and vital as to justify the sacrifice. 

In the late war we know multitudes of the most cultivated 
and refined—the young men in the universities, here and 
abroad, as well as those whose careers in business were open- 
ing conspicuously—who left all for the cause they felt was 
noble and in imminent peril. Noble women, too, went to the 
front and nursed and ministered to the comfort of the 
stricken, appreciating that civilization was in need, and con- 
vinced the sacrifice was demanded and the making of it 
justified. The cause arising, the peril impending, the deepest 
human instincts seem to impel the making of just such sacri- 
fices as were made by thousands in the recent struggle. 

One pleasantly recalls certain modestly issued catechisms 
of a civie character Dr. Dole long ago was the author of, 
issued to make it easy for the young to acquire knowledge 
of the fundamental principles that are at the basis of our 
institutions, loyalty to which inspired the patriots of the revo- 
lution and those hundreds of thousands who from 1861 to 
1865 fought to defend those institutions on many a battle- 
field. With whatever devices for solution we contrive, occa- 
sionally, doubtless, a difference will arise which neither diplo- 
macy nor the facilities for determining judicial differences 
will suffice to prevent. It seems doubtful, whatever our desire, 
if we can yet “outlaw war,” though we all feel impelled to 
contend for its outlawry. We can labor heartily in full 
accord with Dr. Dole, in the effort to “speed the day.” 


New York, N.Y Grorce R. BIsHoP. 


A Disclaimer 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

My attention has been called, both in England and America, 
to the recent publication of a book entitled ‘‘Hungary and 
Democracy” by a namesake, “C. J. C. Street.” I have not had 
an opportunity of seeing the book, but have seen reviews in 
which substantial extracts have been given. Many of my 
friends know that I have for long years taken a deep interest 
in Hungary, and that I hold very definite opinions about its 
people and their politics. I wish to say that the judgments of 
my namesake are very far indeed from being mine, as I 
believe was the case in regard to a previous book on a differ- 
ent subject from the same author. 

CHRISTOPHER JAMES STREET, 
Minister Emeritus of Upper Chapel, Sheffield. 
SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND, June 26, 1923, 
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Books and Chewing-Gum 


Our annual per-capita expenditure for chewing-gum is $8.37, for 
books $0.31. The comparison is not so ominous as it sounds. Thanks 
to our libraries, public and private, a single book may be read many 
times, and there are many book-readers who are not book-buyers. It is 
not the same with gum. When gum has once fulfilled its destiny, it is 


In the best circles of society it does not circulate. 


Nevertheless, the figures do indicate that many estimable persons are 
losing one of the joys of life, the pleasure of possessing a good library 
of tried and loved book-friends. A growing library suggests a growing 


mind. 


Cc. R. J. 


Journalism to the Life 
DEADLINES. By Henry Justin 
Chicago: Covici McGee. $1.75. 
Henry Justin Smith is a young journal- 
ist, until recently news editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. With imagination 


Smith. 


-and sympathy he has endeavored to por- 


tray newspaper men at their task. The 
book goes to work in a way different 
from most stories of news gathering and 
distribution. Charactets familiar to 
readers of romances about newspaper 
reporting are absent. The book is built 
about people, incidents, and scenes with 
which the author is familiar. They are 
real, and made to seem so in the narra- 
tive. Journalists, those hard-working 
men and women who make the news and 
powerfully shape public opinion, have 
hitherto been little known—save in imagi- 
native writing. Henry Justin Smith 
makes them live for the reader. Though 
practically done, the book is also written 
in an idealistic style, so that one hardly 
senses the weary grind of the newspaper 
office. It is well recommended by Eller- 
ton Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, who says, “I have not found 
anything on the newspaper more to the 
life.” The following striking chapter 
headings give a fair idea of the trend of 
the book: “The Day,’ “The Cave of 
Tongues,” “The Star,’ “The Drunkard,” 
“Young -Man-Going-Somewhere,” ‘The 
Cub,” “The Old Man,” “The Poet,’ ‘The 
Socialized Copy-Boy,’ “The Triumphant 
Common-hound,” “The Late Watch.” 


E. H. C. 
A Challenge for the Church 
THE CHURCH ON THE AVENUD. By Helen R. 


Martin. New York: Dodd, Mead € Co. $2.00. 


It is a difficult feat to make interesting 
a book dealing with such controversial 
subjects as Christianity, Socialism, and 
Pacifism, but Mrs. Martin has done it, and 
Succeeded remarkably well. “To gain in 
vividness and momentum,” she has chosen 
as a setting Leitersville, a small Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch manufacturing town, owned 
and completely dominated by one Jacob 
Leiter. This exponent of the capitalist 


cause one day found himself violently op-. 


posed by two people who were going to 
fight for labor no matter what the odds. 
One was Calloway, the young minister 
of the Episcopal church. The other was 


Augusta Lawrence, a new-comer to the 
town, with fresh college-bred ideas and 
a charming personality. Balanced pre- 
eariously on the middle of the see-saw 
stood Robert Watts, minister of “The 
Church on the Avenue.” If he sided with 
Calloway in his attempt to improve the 
existing unjust social order, he would 
offend Leiter and lose his pulpit. If he 
sided with Leiter, he would lose some 
of his own and a great deal of his wife’s 
respect. The question was, just what 
were the limits prescribed for the modern 
church? Can true Christianity be effec- 
tive apart from secular affairs? And 
what place can compromise hold? There 
are many preachers of the gospel to-day 
in the same position as Mr. Watts. They 
want to please their congregation and 
they want to be true to their best selves. 
Many of the arguments advanced in this 
novel are extreme; many readers will 
find cause for disagreement; but all 
thoughtful readers, laymen and ministers 
alike, will find much to which to give se- 
rious consideration. H. M. P. 


= — 


FROM C. BE. SMITH’S DIARY 


Through the Vestibules of Death 


By Charles 
New York: The Macmillan 


FRoM THE D®HP OF THE Sma. 
Edward Smith. 
Company. 

Diaries interesting to the individual 
writer do not always provide equally 
good reading for the public. This book, 
however, is an exception, a glowing and 
outstanding exception. It is as soul-stir- 
ring a tale of adventure as has ever come 
out of that terrible Arctic sea. The tale 
is told by Charles Edward Smith, surgeon 
of the whaleship Diana of Hull, day by 
day as the events transpired. The Diana 
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set sail from Hull in March, 1866, was 
beset in the ice off Baffin’s Land in Sep- 
tember, and imprisoned until the following 
March. During those six months of im- 
prisonment, without sufficient clothing, 
with food exhausted, fuel gone, and 
scurvy rampant, the crew of fifty endured 
such physical and mental torments as sel- 
dom fall to the human lot. The shriek 
of the northern gales, the roar and crash 
of breaking ice, the freezing horror of 
Arctic cold, the nightmare of the long 
night, the terror of crushing floes, when 
the vessel writhed and groaned like a 
live thing, is all told in the book with a 
reality of statement that enthralls, and 
leaves an impression never to be forgotten 
of a frightful experience. At last the 
Diana was released and returned to Hull, 
but thirteen men lay dead on her decks, 
including the captain; and the rest of 
the ship’s company looked as though they 
had passed through the vestibules of 
death described by Dante. Seldom has an 
adventure of the sea been more realisti- 
eally told. It is a remarkable book, and 
serves to remind this generation of the 
perils encountered by the old whaling 
erews as they beat up into the extreme 
northern latitudes after the then valuable 
bone and oil. E. H. 0; 


In a Southern State 


Lirrtte Missy. By Maud Lindsay. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

This is not only a good story for small 
girls, told with color and animation, but 
it has the distinct merit of presenting 
an interesting and truthful picture of life 
in a Southern State as it existed in many 
cultivated families before the war that 
ended slavery. No one is left to-day to 
defend slavery even under the most 
favorable conditions, but it is good that 
children should come unconsciously to a 
sympathetic understanding of fellow- 
countrymen who accepted inevitably the 
surroundings and influences into which 
they were born. However, children will 
read the story for the story’s sake alone, 
and that is quite as it should be, and 
well worth while. E. E. M. 


Reminiscent of Stevenson 

THH ROAD OF THE LOVING Hart. By Annie 
Fellows Johnston. Boston: The Page Company. 

The Little Colonel Series has not been 
forgotten, and this attractive form of one 
of Betty Ware’s stories, retold for Lloyd’s 
boy, takes one back to a famous house- 
party which many readers will remember. 
The story is complete in itself, however, 
and quite deserves reproduction in this 
form. While its lesson is plainly on the 
surface, the story does not lose by its 
moral, as such tales often may, and its 
reminiscence of Stevenson is only a gain. 


Dialogues in Costume 

DRAMATIZED MISSIONARY STORIES. By Mary 
M, Russell, New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

Strictly speaking, the dozen stories as 
dramatized in this book are not plays 
at all. They are dialogues in costume, 
with very little opportunity for acting. 
The speeches are much too long, often 
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little preachments, and all are written 
with intent to instruct about missions 
and missionaries. The one named “The 
Missionary Barrel’ comes nearest to a 
genuine human interest story, and gives 
some opportunity for expressional atti- 
tudes and action. There is no doubt that 
this method of giving missionary informa- 
tion will prove more interesting than di- 
dactie instruction, and will help to arouse 
interest in the mission fields as opportuni- 
ties for Christian service. 


Good: Fun 


Tun CHurcH at Pfiay. 
Richardson. 
$1.50. 

It is said the Wesleys complained that 
the devil had all the good tunes. Profes- 
sor Richardson shows how the church can 
keep the devil from having a monopoly 
of all the good fun. The author main- 
tains that leisure-time activities offer the 
church a great opportunity to attract 
and hold membership. In taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity, the church 
is not simply offering harmless amuse- 
ment, but rather is getting at the heart 
of present-day moral and social problems. 
Play is “the most serious type of occupa- 
tion of which a child or youth is capable.” 
Play involves the same motives that have 
actuated mankind in all the great achieve- 
ments of life. 

The author lays down the general prin- 
ciples which should govern the direction 
of play under the leadership of the church. 
He offers practical suggestions for meet- 
ing the needs of the various groups of 
church membership and for co-operating 
with important boy and girl organiza- 
tions. Many carefully selected indoor 
and outdoor games, stunts, and tricks are 
described. 

Professor Richardson has done a genu- 
ine service for the church, and the book 
would be a valuable acquisition to any 
ehurch library. G. EL J. 


Dramas in Miniature 

VeRoTCHKA’s TaLes. By Mamin Siberiak. 
Illustrated by Boris M. Artzybashoff. Trans- 
lated by Ray Davidson. New York: BH. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

Little Verotchka sleeps, and her father 
tells her odd and entertaining stories. The 
atmosphere is that of Russia before the 
War, and one or two of the stories have 
something in common with the folklore 
tales of other countries, as, for instance, 
the story of the rabbit who gained by good 
luck a reputation for boldness. The in- 
sects, birds, and small animals who play 
out these dramas in miniature are famil- 
iar to child readers here, even in the un- 
usual setting. 


Cressy, Goliath, and Boo-hoo 


Tun Lonp WInTpR. By Anne Bosworth 
Greene. New York and London: The Oentury 
Company. $2.25. 

A woman in the Vermont hills passes a 
whole winter alone with only a herd of 
Shetland ponies, a few horses, a cow, a 
eat, and a dog for company, whiling the 
lonely hours away by strenuous care of 
her animal dependents and the keeping of 
a journal of the events of each day. Done 
into print and attractively bound, this 


“By Norman #. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 
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journal is issued as The Lone Winter. 
The author is a philosopher, and her com- 
ments on the simple country life: of her 
neighbors, and especially her descriptions 
of the mental traits and vagaries of 
Cressy (her cow), Boo-boo (her cat), 
Goliath (her dog), and the yolatile,- mer- 
curial ponies, are both amusing and in- 
structive. Many of the descriptions of the 
winter scenery, of Mount Ascutney close 
by, and of the coming of spring, possess 
great charm. Women, in particular, will 
like this book. It has the genuine femi- 
nine touch, and will everywhere appeal to 
the feminine mind and heart. M. BT. 
% 

Week-day Religious Teaching 

Living AT OuR Bust. By Grace Hastings 
Sharp and Mabel Hill. $1.75. 

Top Harty Days oF CHRISTIANITY. 
Frederick C. Grant. $1.75. 

Both from The Abingdon Press, New York. 

Two more books in the course for week- 
day religious instruction, done in the same 
format as all the others in the course, 
now growing a little monotonous. The 
first book. is in three parts: Health, 
Wealth, and Happiness. It is intended, 
evidently, for children ten to twelve years 
old. The memory quotations with each 
chapter are mainly from well-known 
hymns and poems. Dr. Hosmer’s fine 
hymn “O Beautiful, my Country” is quoted 
in full with an intolerable fourth stanza 
beginning 

Through God who made the nations 
And saved them by his blood 
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added—a verse lacking every vestige of 
Dr. Hosmer’s poetical power. Nor is the 
statement made that this is an additional 
stanza. After Dr. Hosmer’s name are the 
words “Alt. F. M. Crouch.” It is surpris- 
ing that the editors, Dr. Downey and 
Dr. Betts, Methodists both, would tolerate 
such a misuse and perversion of a living 
author’s work. 

Mr. Grant’s book is for pupils old 
enough to study Christian history. It 
treats the work of the Apostles and Paul, 
and also the Church after Paul, to the 
end of the third century. 


THD LOFOTEN SHIPS 


Toilers of the Sea 


Tun LAST OF THN VIKINGS. By Johan Bojer. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Johan Bojer has written this novel as 
a monument to his comrades of the Lofo- 
ten fishing life, for as a young man Bojer 
Sailed into the far North beyond the Arc- 
tic Circle, where at the price of infinite 
hardship and toil the gray cod was to be 
found. Those were the days before the 
motor-boat had taken the place of the 
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sailing-vessel, and we have here the pic- 
ture of the passing of an era in the story 
of the Norway fisheries. The Lofoten 
boats were built and rigged like the old 
Viking ships, and the Lofoten. fisherman 
was, like the Viking himself, cast in 
heroic mold, “a little more than a human 
being,” as the author says. 

The book is hardly a novel according 
to accepted standards. It is simply the 
record of a winter’s fishing season at the 
Lofoten Islands, with vivid, straightfor- 
ward tales of the ambition, the toil, the 
danger, the routine, of the fisherman’s 
life. There are unforgetable etchings 
here, made with the biting acid of experi- 
ence, etchings from this extraordinary 
life in which the comforts of sound sleep 
and warm food and clean bodies are in- 
deed rare. There are memorable scenes 
like that in which the excited fishermen 
sail east one day and find a fiord crammed 
with cod, and that in which a hum- 
ble fisherman in the absence of a priest 
gives the last sacrament to a dying com- 
rade. It is all in all a chapter from the 
book of life, overshadowed by the gloom 
of the Norwegian fiord, but appealing in 
its breadth of sympathy for men who toil 
on the sea. Cc. BR. J. 


A Peculiar People 


MOTHDRING ON PuRILOUS. By Lucy Furman. 
New York; The Macmillan Oompany. $1.50. 


The Macmillan Company have conferred 
a real benefit on a host of readers in re- 
publishing, in attractive form, Miss Fur- 
man’s study of life among the Kentucky 
mountaineers, which first appeared a dozen 
years ago. The book has lost nothing with 
age. It remains a vivid and dramatic 
picture of a peculiar people. In the 
form of narrative, it depicts the humor 
and tragedy, the shortcomings and promise 
of one of the oldest and most interesting 
portions of our population. ‘Those who 
read it once will enjoy reading it again, 
while those who read it now for the first 
time cannot fail to be impressed by its 
inherent power. A, B. 


A Pleasant Story 


LitTLy Lucia. By Mabel L. Robinson. New 
York: H. P. Dutton & Oo. $1.50. 


This pleasantly written story tells how 
a little girl who has to lie still with a 
broken leg for six weeks may yet find 
much to interest and entertain her, pro- 
vided she may sleep under the trees with 
a flashlight within reach and a brother 
within call, and learn to forget timidity 
and welcome yisitors even by moonlight. 
The books is dedicated to a “real little 
Lucia.” E. E. M. 


\ Make-believe 


Farry PRINCH, AND OTHER STORIDS. 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. 
Dutton Company. $2.00. 


Mrs. Coburn’s quips and turns, her make- 
believe words and unexpected fancies com- 
bine to weave threads of romance and ad- 
venture in stories told from a child’s point 
of view. The book deserves a better jacket, 
but the writer of Molly Make-Believe may 
be trusted to avoid oversentimentalism 
even when the jacket suggests it. 


By 
New York: EH. P. 


and catholicity of spirit. 
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The Life of Lives 


Jnsus CHRIST AND THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH. 
By Frank Ilsley Paradise. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company. $2.50. 

The title of this work is a misnomer. 
Instead of being what the reader would 
aturally expect, a discussion of Chris- 
fan principles, or Christian faith, espe- 
cially intended for young people, it is a 
biography of Jesus for adolescent readers. 
Published at this time, it inevitably in- 
vites comparison with Papini’s Life of 
Christ. Although by no means the equal 
of its Italian contemporary, it is far from 
being without either significance or value. 
We know of no recent biography of the 
Master which has been written with more 
sympathetic insight. Chiefly notable is 
the stress laid throughout upon the hu- 
manity of the historic Nazarene. 

Accepting without question the results 
of modern scholarship, the author reduces 
to a minimum all the supernatural ele- 
ments which have come to be associated 
with the Life of lives. The miracles at- 
tributed to Jesus are almost entirely ig- 
nored. The raising of Lazarus is dis- 
missed with a brief sentence. Both the 
virgin birth and the resurrection are 
treated wholly as poems written long 
after the event. 

The liberal Christian will find in these 
pages much to admire, almost nothing to 
condemn. The Jesus thus portrayed is 
a noble and affecting figure, one who is 
indeed the Light of the World, whom the 
most logical of rationalists can follow 
without the surrender of the tiniest intel- 
lectual scruple. That an Bpiscopalian 
ean write such a book and “get away 
with it,” is an encouraging sign of the 
times, a milestone on that road leading 
to the reunion of Christendom along 
which the churches are traveling at a 
pace far from slow. ae aes 


A Panel Portrait 


A PrRorussor or Turn. By Carroll Perry. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

Mr. Perry deserves congratulations for 
this panel portrait of his father. Arthur 
Latham Perry for many years was pro- 
fessor of economics at Williams College. 
A member of that group of economists 
which included Amasa Walker, David A. 
Wells, and William G. Sumner, he was 
a leading prophet of the doctrine of Free 
Trade. As teacher and writer, he will 
long be remembered for the courage of 
his thought, as well as for his fairness 
With admira- 
ble restraint and genuine discernment, 


‘within the compass of a bare hundred 
‘pages his son has succeeded in sketching 


‘the dominant features of a unique but 


‘curiously lovable and attractive personal- 


ity. His few chapters leave the reader 
with the wish that he might have given 
his subject more copious treatment. The 
book contains not a few anecdotes as good 
as they are new. One of the chapters, 
“Going to Commencement,” has already 


Books Received 


Tue Dariny Vacation CHurcH ScHoor. By 
John BH. Stout and James V. Thompson. How 
to organize and conduct it. 


Abingdon Press. $0.75. 


New York: The 
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appeared as an Atlantic article, and con- 
veys something of the delightful flavor 
of the whole. Gifted with a saving sense 
of racy humor and deep. sympathy, his 
guidance of generations of students made 
Professor Perry a valuable public servant. 
Not only as a record of his career, but 
as a picture of his time, his biography is 
well worth reading. 


A. R&. H. 


A. EDWARD NEWTON 
Essayist and eighteenth-century playwright 


Biographic Drama 

Doctor JoHNson. A Puay. By A. Hdward 
Newton. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$3.50. 

All readers of Mr. Newton’s Dialogue, 
which appeared in a recent number of 
the Atlantic, will be agreeably disap- 
pointed to discover that they have under- 
rated his gifts as a dramatist. He has 
written a real play. Taking for his cen- 
tral figure the Great Cham of Hnglish 
literature, he has surrounded him with 
many of his famous contemporaries, lead- 
ing them through four acts, which in the 
brilliance of their conversation makes up 
for what is lacking in plot and incident. 
Dramatic situations there are none. 
Climax is almost wholly absent. The 
subsidiary characters, although they bear 
such illustrious names as Goldsmith, 
Burke, Sir Joshua, Mrs. Siddons, Hannah 
More, Fanny Burney, and the Thrales, 
have little personal distinction. They are 
mere pegs to hang conversation upon. 
Upon the burly personality of Samuel 
Johnson himself, the author has bestowed 
more careful effort; although his personal 
idiosynerasies and gifts are brought out 
less through action than by making him 
the mouthpiece of a host of sayings 
already made famous by Boswell, or by 
his letters and other writings, from which 
they are often lifted entire. This drama 
is in effect a dramatized biography, whose 
various scenes and incidents are strung 
together on a thread of stage directions, 
and divided into acts. The arrangement, 
as such, is done skillfully, and, on the 
whole, successfully. Published in a hand- 
some yolume, with colored frontispiece, 
broad margins, and admirable type, the 
play will make a welcome addition to the 
most jealously guarded theatrical library. 

A. B. H. 


eves 
Tabloid Reviews 


COMRADES OF THE ROLLING OcnAN. By 
Ralph D. Paine. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.00. 

That Mr. Paine is competent to write of 
the sea, the story of his own life in Roads 
of Adventure will testify. He has given 
us here a good sea-yarn of the merchant 
marine in the days that have followed the 
Great, War. It is the tale of Judson 
Wyman who gets from his great-grand- 
father, a retired sea-captain living in 
North Dakota, a love of the ocean. Ralph 
Paine would let us know that romance 
still lingers in the merchant service. 


THr MARRIAGH VuRDICT. By Frank H. Spear- 
man. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

The Marriage Verdict is an American 
novel dealing primarily with the question 
of divorcee and remarriage; incidentally it 
treats of the relations between capital 
and labor. The atmosphere, the character 
drawing, and the language employed, all 
combine to give a thoroughly representa- 
tive picture of modern American life. To 
be sure, the author takes the opportunity 
to express many serious opinions through 
the mouths of his characters, but he never 
becomes prosy. Politics, religion, and 
socialism are indeed the burning ques- 
tions of the day, so they fit very well into 
a book of this sort. 


Tu Bird oF PASSAGH. By John Schoolcraft. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


If any one doubts that this story is true 
to the life it portrays, it will be a genuine 
hobo himself. Far be it from the rest of 
us to say the author knows not whereof 
he writes. Surely no ordinary layman 
can question the authenticity of Old 
Bender, the acrobat famed for his skill 
with a razor, of the Professor, with “the 
face of an undernourished patriarch and 
the eyes of Peck’s bad boy,” and of Ga- 
hagan, the big wrestler. How they worked 
to avoid work! But the story deals 
especially with Springtime and Johnny. 
If you have always wondered why tramps 
were tramps, read The Bird of Passage 
and learn something of the lure that 
refuses denial. H. M. P. 


Turik LAD IN LIFE 
The Lindsey Press. 


UNITARIAN THACHERS. 
AND THOUGHT. London: 
2/6 net. 

Brief-biographical notes of sixteen Uni- 
tarian leaders, both Hnglish and Ameri- 
can, with excerpts from their writings 
under appropriate headings. A _ useful 
and inspiring little book. 


CHILDREN oF IsrRAnL. A PLAY IN THREE 
Acts. By Tracy D. Mygatt. 

Tue Sin or AHAB. A DRAMA IN ONE ACT. 
By Anna J. Harnwell. 

JupAs IscaRIoT, PROLOGUE AND THRED ACTS. 
By Charlotte Gleason. . 

All in pamphlet form, published by George H. 
Doran Company, New York. 

These three plays are among the num- 
ber submitted for the Drama League 
prize offered for a Biblical play. They 
were given honorable mention, and are 
now published in a Drama League Series., 
All of them will take rank as among the 
best of the new Bible plays. 
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My Dolly-Child 
HELEN L. NEWMAN 
She had hair once—my Dolly dear— 
Soft yellow hair that curled 
In little frizzes round her face, 
The prettiest in the world! 
Now she is bald, and people laugh 
To see her head’ so- bare, 
And yet I love her just the same 
As if the curls were there. 


She had two eyes—my Dolly dear— 
So big and bright and blue, 

You would have thought her beautiful 
When she looked straight at-you. 
Now one’s banged in, and so, of course, 
Her face looks dreadful queer, 
And yet she is my darling child ;— 

Nobody knows how dear! 


Her arms are limp, her feet are lame, 
Her lips aren’t bright and red; 
She’s dreadful feeble in her back, 
She has a wobbly head. 
There’s nobody to praise her now, 
As once all used to do, 
And yet without all praises, 
I love her ;—wouldn’t you? 


The Darn-Candy Party 
ROSE BROOKS 


“A package for you? Believe there is, 
—box here somewhere.” And the genial 
rural postman rummaged through the 
depths of a cavernous leathern bag. 
“Here it is, and two cents due. Worth 
TO?) = 

Helen Burns took the package eagerly, 
and instantly recognized her father’s writ- 
ing. “Guess it is worth it!” she said 
joyously. ‘‘Wouldn’t you give two cents 
for a box of candy? Will it be all right 
if I leave the pennies in the box to- 
morrow? It’s a long run to the house 
and back in this sun,” she added, looking 
beyond the cirele of shade in which she 
stood to the glare of a midsummer sun. 

“All right, if there’s a piece of candy 
with the pennies,” joked the postman. 
“All is, I hope it isn’t melted.” And with 
a cluck to his brown horse, his buggy 
creaked down the road to the next mail- 
box. 

“T wonder if it is melted,’ pondered 
Helen. “I can’t put it in our ice-box to 
harden up, because we haven’t a pound 
of ice and won’t have till day after to- 
morrow. Mrs. Templeton would let me 
put it in hers, I know she would, and she’s 
never out of ice with a whole ice-house 
full, of her own.” 

Plans buzzed busily through MHelen’s 
golden head as she looked down the road 
at Mrs. Templeton’s little shingled house 
a quarter of a mile away. ‘“Hasn’t been 
any real candy on this hill for goodness 
knows how long,” she thought delightedly ; 
“and I guess they’d just love to come, 
hot as it is, and I could make some lem- 
onade cold enough with water from the 
spring, and there are plenty of crackers. 
Course Mother wouldn’t mind, and I 
might as well go now and ask Mrs. 
Templeton if I may put the box on the 
ice, and I’ll ask the girls over her tele- 
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phone. 


I wonder if ours is ever going 
to be fixed.” 


Sudden suspicion filled Helen’s mind 
as she was about to leave her friendly 
tree for the dusty stretch of road leading 
to Mrs. Templeton’s. ‘“Is it heavy enough 
for candy?” she wondered, lifting the box 
from the rustic bench where she had laid 
it. “Why, it’s light,” and Helen looked 
hastily through the letters in her hand 
to see if there was one from her father. 
“Not a thing to-day, either to Mother or 
me. I suppose I’d better open it to make 
sure.’ But on the point of breaking the 
string her face cleared. “Of course— 
Turkish paste! Father knows I love it 
better’n any other kind. And wasn’t he 
quick about sending it! I didn’t really 
ask for it—all I said was, I didn’t remem- 
ber when I’d seen a piece of candy. Such 
a big box!” 

All doubts gone, Helen walked leisurely 
toward Mrs. Templeton’s. As she had 
predicted, her neighbor’s refrigerator was 
fully iced; there was room on its shelves 
for the candy; and to be sure, she was 
welcome to the telephone. 

Indeed they would come,—enthusiasm 
in the voice of every girl. Turkish paste? 
Was there still candy in the world? 
Three o’clock? Wasn’t three very late? 
Wasn’t two o’clock much better? No, 
nobody cared a fig for the heat. Helen’s 
vine-covered piazza, lemonade and crack- 
ers, and a big box of Turkish paste,— 
what more alluring? 

Next day at two o’clock five young girls 
of Helen’s own age loitered up the piazza 
steps and with sighs of content dropped in 
hammocks and wicker chairs. 

“Was hot getting here,” admitted Mar- 
cia, taking one of the palm-leaf fans at 
hand. “But who cares, now we're here?” 

“We've brought our work,” said Alice, 
“though it’s too hot to think about it yet.” 

“We're all making sweaters. We began 
yesterday,’ Elinor explained to Mrs. 
Burns, who, cool in white, was darning 
stockings—her own and Helen’s as well. 

“Lovely,” said Mrs. Burns. “All to be 
maize color? Girls can knit better than 
they can darn, can’t they?’ She flashed 
a quick smile at the group before her. 

On a round wicker table a brown- 
wrapped parcel waited. “Our real party,” 
Helen said, “so it’s given place of honor. 
I have the lemons all squeezed, and while 
you are cooling off I’m going to the spring 
for water. We'll have everything right 
off, so we can keep nibbling. Ill make 
two ’normous pitchers full. No, nobody 
is to help, because I’m cool. It’s nothing 
to get the water.” 

Presently gay workbags were open and 
five pairs of nimble hands began work on 
the maize sweaters. “We want to have 
them ready to wear to school,” Marcia 
explained. 

“T should think they were ‘’normous 
pitchers !” exclaimed Alice when Helen re- 
appeared with a tray. “And all kinds of 
goody crackers! It’s a party without the 
Turkish paste.” 

“Oh, no,’ said Helen, deprecatingly. 
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“The paste’s the party; and just as soon 
as you've each a plate and napkin- we'll 
open it. Lemonade, Mummy ?” 

“Off comes the first wrapping,” she an- 
nounced two minutes later. “Off comes 
the second wrapping! Funny it isn’t 
white paper. .Off comes the last string! 
Now, ladies, off comes the cover!” 

Off did come the cover, and for at 
least a minute Mrs. Burns and six young 
girls sat speechless, eyes on the box in 
Helen’s hand. 

“Oh!” Helen’s voice was a wail. “And 
I asked you to a Turkish-paste party !” 

Peal upon peal of helpless laughter fol- 
lowed her lament. Turkish paste? Not 
exactly. Packed neatly, layer on layer, 
in a two-pound candy box, were father’s 
socks,—brown socks, gray socks, blue 
socks,—with a brief penciled request, 
“Please mend?” on top. 

“O Mummy, did you know? You didn’t 
know he meant to send socks to be 
darned? He didn’t say so in any letter 
to you?” 

Mrs. Burns shook her head and trusted 
her voice to speak. -“Not a word, dear. 
Here’s Billy now, with his little fists 
full of letters. Here I am, Billy-boy— 
bring Mother the mail. Yes, here’s a let- 
ter from father to you, Helen.” 

“Do read it, and if you don’t stop look- 
ing solemn this second, we'll never stop 
laughing.” And Marjorie’s merry face 
peered over Helen’s shoulder. 

“Dear Helen-daughier,’ (so Helen 
began aloud)—‘I’m sending addressed to 
you a whole box of socks which aren’t 
worn out but which need mending, every 
one. And I’m asking you if you will help 
your poor old father out and mend them 
and send them back as soon as ever you 
ean. I especially ask that you yourself 
darn them, instead of turning them into 
Mother’s darning-bag. I remembered sud- 
denly when I was rummaging this morn- 
ing for socks that my sister used always 
to darn my father’s socks. He was very 
proud of her darning. I want to be proud of 


-my daughter’s darning as well as of her 


other accomplishments. If the socks come 


The Song in the Night 


A little bird sang in the dead of night, 
When the moon peeped out through a 
cloud ; 
He sang, for his heart was so full of 
delight, 
It seemed almost throbbing aloud. 


“Wush ! hush !” cried the old birds; ‘‘you 
foolish young thing, 
To wake up and sing for the moon! 
Come, tuck your silly head under your 
wing; 
You'll rouse our good neighbors too 
soon.” 


But the little bird flew to the top of the 
tree, 
And looked up into the sky. 
“Our time for singing is short,’’ quoth he, 
“And sing in the night will I.” 
—James Buckham. 


Sentence Sermon 


Blessed are the songful of soul; 
They carry light and joy to shadowed 


lives. 


—dJohn Ovenham. 
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ick within ten days, who knows but a 
box of Turkish paste may fare forth to 
the young lady of my affections? Your 
ever loving FATHER.” 

“Ym glad,” said Helen, with an hila- 
rious chuckle,—‘I’m glad there was at 
_ least mention of Turkish paste at the 
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Panotner letter from father,” said Mrs. 
Burns, handing Helen a second letter 
_ which she lost no time in opening. 

“Dear Helen-daughter,’ (again Helen 
read aloud)—“To-day before going to my 
office I mailed you a box of my neglected, 
much-needed socks, also a letter of expla- 
nation in which theremay have been men- 
tion of Turkish paste to follow on the 
heels (pretty good joke for me) of a 
task well done. Among my letters at my 
office I found a welcome letter from a 
young lady who hints that candy is a 
joy unknown in the wilds in which she 
is summering. And because I am fond 
of the young lady, and because I trust 
her to darn diligently and well, I shall 
send the Turkish paste forthwith, as ear- 
nest of my faith in her.” 

“Billy! WBilly-boy!” called Helen, ex- 
citedly. “Was there a box for me to-day?” 

“Nope,” said Billy-boy, who in a far 
corner had curled himself into a ball with 
his puppy. 

“What I say,’ announced Alice, with 
spirit, “is that we girls all darn. Don’t 
suppose one of us knows how, decently.” 

“Maybe Mrs. Burns will show us!” 
chimed in Marjorie. “May we all see 
your darns, Mrs. Burns?’ 

“Ho! don’t look much like mine,” said 
Marcia, with candor. “Is it hard, Mrs. 
Burns? Will you teach us? Why, it 
looks almost woven,” and in her voice was 
sudden admiration for work hitherto 
despised. < 

Of course Mrs. Burns’s darning-bag was 
completely stocked,—needles, cotton of all 
needed colors, nothing lacked. And the 
hot afternoon passed in a flash as smooth 
heads bent over patiently weaving fingers. 

“T must say I didn’t know darning could 
be beautiful!” said Alice, looking with 
yast pride at the work of her hands. 

“But the Turkish paste!” sighed Helen. 

“T said it was party enough without 
the paste,” reminded Alice, absently, in- 
tent on finishing a gray sock. 

_ “But the Turkish paste’— again sighed 

Helen, and as every one was too absorbed 

to answer her, she finished—“is coming!” 

“What I’m going to do,” stated Marcia, 
with decision, “is write my father this 
yery day and tell him to send me his 
socks—all of ’em. I’d like him,’ she went 
on slowly, eyes on a weaving needle, “I’d 
’ like him to be proud of my darning—the 
way your father said his father was proud 
of his daughter’s darning. Is she the 
aunt you’re named for, Helen?’ 

; “Yes,” said Helen, “and I’m not going to 
be outdarned by her, either’ = 
“Let’s all send for our fathers’ socks,” 
_ proposed Marjorie. “Let’s! Why, darn- 
ing takes lots more brains than knitting 
sweaters! Do you s’pose, Mrs. Burns, all 
our fathers would be proud to be darned 
_by their daughters, same as Mr. Burns?” 
And so it came about that the Darn- 
indy Club was formed, six charter mem- 
ers, with Mrs. Burns to oversee, and 
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Billy-boy to run errands when he felt like 
it. Once a week they met, all summer, 
and sometimes there was candy and some- 
times there was none. Darning there 
always was, and—it’s a secret—by the 
end of vacation those six young charter 
mImembers darned as exquisitely as any an- 
eestor of them all. Proud of their darn- 
ing? They were. And their fathers were. 


Both. [All rights reserved] 


Luther Burbank— 
After Fifty Years 


Recently, Santa Rosa, Calif., opened 
Burbank Park, a permanent memorial to 
its most famous citizen, Luther Burbank. 

Santa Rosa paid $32,500 for the forty 
acres and will spend half a million more 
for its development and upkeep. Bur- 
bank himself is furnishing a specimen of 
every variety of plant which he has pro- 
duced, and trained men from the great 
Burbank experimental farms will take 
care of them. When completed, the park 
will be a botanical garden rich in interest 
to students and experimenters the world 
over. 

In 1873, just fifty years ago, Luther 
Burbank began his experiment with 
plants. At that time he was living on 
the farm where he was born—near Lan- 
caster, Mass. He moved to California in 
1875 and opened a nursery in Santa Rosa. 

Hundreds of varieties of fruits, trees, 
grains, and flowers stand to his credit. 
The spineless cactus, the pitless prune, 
and a fast-growing walnut tree that is 
ready to cut into lumber in ten years, are 
among his most famous creations. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
asserts that the Burbank potato adds 
$17,000,000 a year to the agricultural 
assets of the country. The “Wizard” has 
originated no less than sixty varieties of 
plums and prunes and at least fifty kinds 
of berries. 

Burbank has given the world varieties 
of flowers by the hundred—roses, dahlias, 
daisies, poppies, lilies. As long ago as 
1893 he writes of his lily experiments: 

“Can my thoughts be imagined, after 
so many years of patient care and labor, 
as, walking among them [his new lilies] 
on a dewy morning, I look upon these new 
forms of beauty on which other eyes have 
never gazed? Here a plant six feet high 
with yellow flowers. Beside it, one only 
six inches high with dark red flowers. 
Farther on, one of pale straw, or snowy 
white, or with curious dots and shadings; 
some deliciously fragrant or only faintly 
so; some with upright, others with nod- 
ding flowers, some with dark green, 
woolly leaves in whorls, or with polished 
light green, lance-like, scattered leaves.” 


Apply Here 
MARJORIE DILLON 


If you should want a picnic lunch 
One thing let us advise: 

Please take along our fresh sand tarts, 
Or tasty gravel pies. 


We'll furnish all that you can use, 
And never ask for pay. 

A fresh supply we keep on hand— 
We're baking every day. 
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Is Henry Ford 
World’s Richest Man? 


From statements of the Ford Motor 
Company, experts figure that Mr. Ford’s 
wealth amounts to almost a billion dol- 
lars. Besides the Ford Company, which 
has assets of more than half a billion, 
Henry Ford and his son Edsel have many 
other interests. At one time John D. 
Rockefeller was probably a richer man 
than is Mr. Ford now; but he has given 
away so much money that Mr. Rockefeller 
is, in comparison, a poor man with 
perhaps not more than three hundred mil- 
lions. His generous gifts have been 
chiefly to the General Education Board 
and to the Rockefeller Foundation, to be 
used to further educational and research 
work. 


The Long, Lovely, Lonely Lane 
ROSE SEELYE-MILLER 


Little Lee lived in the land of the 
Lovely Lane. 

Late one night, as late as six by the 
clock, Lee went down the lane to drive 
the Bossy Cow home, for she was late, 
and maybe lazy, and the Lovely Lane 
was a place where Bossy Cow loved to 
linger. 

Little Lee walked along as big as big 
could be, but toward the end of the long 
lane he began to feel little. He had 
heard of Alice and the peculiar pills 
which made her either big or little, and 
he felt when he started as though he 
had taken one of the big kind, but by the 
time he reached the end of the lane he 
thought it must-have been the shrinking 
kind; anyway he felt very small. 

Lee could see Bossy Cow munching the 
green grass a little farther on, but he was 
still walking -slowly when out of the 
hedge on one side the lane peered a 
head, a head that Little Lee thought 
might belong to a great big creepy thing! 
Little Lee did not wait to get Bossy Cow, 
—he turned around and ran right straight 
for home. He was very, very little when 
he reached there, but he seemed to be 
growing when he again started down the 
Long, Lovely Lane, with Father. They 
went as bold as bold could be to the 
place where Little Lee had seen that terri- 
fying head peer out. Sure enough, a 
head peered out again, and a queer, husky 
yoice cried out, “Quack, quack !” 

Father didn’t laugh, but he said: 
“Why, Little Lee, this is the white duck 
we thought lost. She has a nest. And 
look here,—there are creepy things here!” 

Lee still felt little, but in a moment, 
with Father so close, he went nearer, and 
there were many balls of yellow fluff 
creeping around. 

Mother Duck did not want her babies 
hurt. She ought to have known that 
Little Lee didn’t want them hurt, either, 
and maybe she did, for Father spread a big 
handkerchief in his hat and then put the 
baby ducks in it, and Little Lee carried 
them home very gently. The head of the 
big creepy thing, Mother Duck, followed 
close behind him, and she talked cheer- 
fully all the way, as ducks do. 

And the Bossy Cow came too. So the 
Long, Lovely, Lonely Lane was full. of 
lively living things. 
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Laymen’s Institute Hears Noted Lecturers 


Religious Education Attracts 253 Persons 


HE THIRD ANNUAL Institute for 

Religious Education arranged by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, with the co- 
operation of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, opened at Star Island last Sat- 
urday with 253 persons in attendance, 
including delegates from ninety chapters 
of the League and from the church 
schools, members of the faculty, and the 
administrative staff. While this total is 
somewhat smaller than those of the last 
two years, two facts indicate an actual 
gain in the enterprise. In the former 
institutes the League has paid a very 
large part of the expense of the attend- 
ance of the delegates, but this year the 
chapters are asked to meet practically 
all of the cost of sending their representa- 
tives, including an increase in the amount 
of the tuition. Moreover, delegates are 
required to register for the entire two 
weeks, whereas in previous years numer- 
ous enrollments for single weeks were 
accepted,. with a consequent increase in 
the gross attendance. 

These facts indicate that the plan 
originally proposed by the League has 
earried through; namely, to establish the 
Institute at its own expense, and, when 
the value of the proposition had been 
demonstrated, to put the responsibility for 
its continuance on the co-operation of the 
chapters. So slight a falling off in attend- 
ance and in the number of chapters repre- 
sented, practically all accounted for in 
the territory farthest away from the 
Shoals, shows that the laymen are willing 
to contribute their part to the promotion 
of a constructive program. 

From the promise of the program and 
from the evidence of the lectures so far 
given, the course of study this year will 
measure up in practical suggestiveness to 
those of the preceding years. Ten lec- 
tures on the Old and New Testaments will 
be given by Prof. Theodore G. Soares, 
head of the Department of Practical The- 
ology at Chicago University, under such 
topics as “The Story of Providence,” 
“The Struggle for Ethical Religion,” 
“Salvation through Justice,’ “Salvation 
through Suffering,’ “The Drama of Job,” 
“The Program of Jesus,” “The Parables,” 
“The Religious Experience of Paul,” 
“Paul’s Interpretation of Jesus,” and 
“Paul, the Liberal.” This is an admirable 
selection of subjects out of the vast mate- 
rial of the Christian Scriptures, opening 
to the delegate students some of the vital 
problems of Biblical study. 

Dr. Soares is well remembered by the 
instituters of last year, from his lectures 
on educational methods. Since his coming 
to this country from England as a youth 
of seventeen years, Dr. Soares’ progress 
to his position of leadership in the field 
of Biblical interpretation and instruction 
has been notable. He was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota with the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees, having 
been honored with election to Phi Beta 
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Kappa, and later at Chicago received the 
B.D. and the Ph.D. degrees. Knox Col- 
lege also honored him with the doctorate 
in divinity. After a few years as a 
pastor in Baptist churches, Dr. Soares 
was made lecturer and then professor of 
homiletics at the University of Chicago, 
being promoted to his present position in 
1908. Since 1919 he has also been preacher 
at the Hyde Park Congregational Church 
of that city. He has written a number 
of books in his field and is one of the 
editors of publications in religious educa- 
tion for the University, a member of the 
editorial board of the Journal of Religion, 
and a contributor to religious and educa- 
tional dictionaries. After long experience 
in the affairs of the Religious Education 
Association, Dr. Soares was elected presi- 
dent in 1921. 

Another course in the institute program 
by a recognized authority in his subject 
is that on “World Religions” by Prof. A. 
Eustace Haydon, also of the University 
of Chicago, and preacher at the Unitarian 
church in Madison, Wis. After an opening 
lecture on “The Meaning of Religion,” 
Dr. Haydon will present three topics, 
“The Spiritual Quest of India,’ “Bud- 
dhism, a World Religion,” and “The Clas- 
sical Religion of China,” closing with a 
fifth discussion on “The Future of the 
World Religions.” 

Professor Haydon was appointed to the 
University of Chicago faculty after twenty 
years in the leadership of churches of 
various denominations and a short period 
with the Y. M. C. A. in Canada, his native 
country. Before coming to the United 
States, he was graduated from McMaster 
University of Toronto, Canada, where he 
received also B.D. and A.M. degrees. In 
1918 he was made a Doctor of Philosophy 
at Chicago. In addition to his other 
duties, Dr. Haydon is on the editorial 
staff of the American Review. 

A change in the program as originally 
planned has been made necessary by the 
illness of Dr. Henry F. Cope, general sec- 
retary of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, who was to give the course on “Prin- 
ciples of Religious Education.” Two of 
these lectures were given by Professor 
Soares on the first days of the Institute, 
as follows: “The New Education and the 
New World” and “Current Education Prin- 
ciples Applied to Methods.” In place of 
the remaining three lectures of Dr. Cope’s 
course, Dr. Frank M. Sheldon, general 
secretary of the Congregational Education 
and Publication Societies, will speak on 
“A More Adequate Outlook for Religious 
Education,” “The Total Curriculum, or 
Education and Life,’ and 
“Leadership in Religious Education.” 

The institute administration is gratified 
at being able to secure Dr. Sheldon, espe- 
cially on such short notice, and wishes to 
express its appreciation for his willing- 
ness to take on this extra duty immedi- 
ately following his course of lectures at 
the general conference at Northfield, from 
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which he hastened his departure in order 
to be at the Shoals. Dr. Sheldon, like 
many another leader in American life, was 
born on a farm, his native State being 
Iowa, Mills County. The great open 
spaces of a rural community are a good 
place to see wide distances, and the young 
Sheldon got the vision of world service. 
Following his graduation from Tabor Col- 
lege in his home State, he took the course 
leading to the B.D. degree at Yale Divin- 
ity School and later received the M.A. 
degree at Colorado College. He was made 
a Doctor of Divinity by Washburn Col- 
lege, of Topeka, Kan. Dr. Sheldon has 
held a number of pastorates in Congrega- 
tional churches, and before accepting his 
appointment to his present position in 
the national organization was superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin Congregational 
Conference. 

During the first week of the Institute, 
Rey. Erwin L. Shaver, District Religious 
Education Secretary of the Congregational 
Education Society of New Ungland, will 
give two lectures on “The Project Prin- 
ciple’ as applied in the field of religious 
education. Mr. Shaver received his aca- 
demic training at Lawrence College in Wis- 
consin, where he was given the M.A. de- 
gree in sociology in 1914, and at Union 
Theological Institution and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, in New York City. He has 
been a pastor, director of a Sunday-school 
of 2,000 pupils, and head of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education in Hendrix 
College, Arkansas. The report of his 
comprehensive survey of religious aduca- 
tion was published in the April, 1922, issue 
of Religious Education, and he wrote 
the chapter on week-day schools in a 
book, “The Teaching Work of the Church,” 
issued by the Federal Council of Churches. 

The lectures on “Work with Boys” will 
be given by Gilbert H. Roehrig, executive 
secretary of the Community and Boys’ 
Work Department of the Boston Y. M. 
©, A., who will divide his subject under 
the topics “Essential Elements” and 
“Using Common Daily Hxperiences for 
the Purposes of Religious Education.” - 
Mr. Roehrig has had a wide experience 
both in the Association and with Boy 
Scouts. In Medina, N.Y., he organized 
and carried forward for five years the 
most outstanding small-town, community, 
non-equipment Y. M. C. A. in the country. 
The Boston Association has pioneered 
under Mr. Roehrig’s leadership a_ boys’ 
work enterprise in co-operation with the 
churches, which has become the basis of 
a new membership movement in the Asso- 
ciation nationally. Mr. Roehrig attended 
Amherst College and has done work in 
psychology and educational sociology in 
Harvard and Boston universities. 

As during the first two institutes, Dr. 
William I. Lawrance, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, will again 
be dean of the faculty and will also give 
three lectures on methods. Florence Buck, 
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DD. associate secretary with Dr. Law- 
rance, will also lead two discussions on 
the same subject. In addition to these, 


Rey. Edwin Fairley, New York secretary 


of the Department, and minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Flushing, L.I., 
N.Y., will present five lectures on methods. 

portunity will be given, also, for con- 
erences with these secretaries. 
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The institute preacher for last Sunday 
was Rey. Frank Carleton Doan, Ph.D., 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Rochester, N.Y. On next Sunday, Rey. 
William Hanson Pulsford, who recently 
resigned as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, after a pastorate of 
twenty-one years, will preach at morning 
and evening services. 


Delegates Registered at Star Island 


Delegates and members of their families 
registered at the third annual Institute 
for Religious Education arranged by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League at the Isles 
of Shoals, July 28 to August 11, number 
253. 
Ninety chapters, in twenty-three States, 
the District of Columbia, and Canada, are 
represented by the following: 

California—Berkeley, Miss Irene Rode; 
Long Beach, J. E. Upton. 

District of Columbia—Washington, Sam- 
uel W. Mendum, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
M. Huff, and Laurence C. Staples. 

Indiana—Indianapolis, Mr. and Mrs. B. 
M. Nicholson. 

Towa—Des Moines, Miss Beatrice Mc- 
Kenzie; Iowa City, Rudolph J. Reichert, 
Norman Bickell, Miss Margaret Decker. 

Kansas—Topeka, Mr. and Mrs. William 
J. Burns, Miss Annetta Nicoll. 

Kentucky—Louisville, Frederick Brandt, 
Miss Sarah Barrickman, Miss Lilla N. 
Breed, Miss Willette Fritschner, Mrs. 
Myrtle Applegate, Mrs. Emma Parmalee, 
and Isador Van Overbeke. 

Maine—Bangor, Morris Robinson; Houl- 
ton, Alyin L. Cotton and Leon 8S. Howe; 
Sanford, Russell J. Goodall. 

Maryland—Baltimore, Melvin L. Welke. 

Massachusetts—Amherst, Marston Bur- 


nett and John Sawyer; Arlington, WH. R. 


Atterbery; Ayer, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Barry, Walter B. Hayden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert H. Procter; Boston, (Arlington 
Street) Sidney L. Beals, Mr. Frederick A. 
Turner, Jr., and Mrs. F. A. Turner, (Bul- 
finch Place) Francis Haskell; Braintree, 
Miss Ada Louise Bower ; Brockton, Proctor 
James; Brookline, (First) Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert H. Schacht; Cambridge, (First) 
¥. Phillip Collett, Robert Raible; Canton, 
Miss Gertrude Sumner, Russell W. 
Lowry; Clinton, Kenneth Custance, Doris 
Bates; Concord, Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Hos- 
mer, Miss Mary P. Chase; Dorchester, 
(First) Fred G. May, Jr.; Grafton, Hugh 
D. Mackenzie; Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Coolidge; Hyde Park, Gordon J. Lee; 
Leicester, Edward F. May; Leominster, 
Miss Frances Bascom, Miss Avis Gordon; 
Littleton, Winthrop Kelley; Marblehead, 
Arthur Bartlett; Marlboro, Herbert M. 
Hazelton; Newburyport, Albert Fowler, 
Jr.; Newton Center, Henry G. Pearson; 
Norwell, Miss Hester Howland; Peabody, 
Miss Ella HE. Emerson; Roxbury, (First) 
Frank W. Mendum; Salem, (First) Dr. 
and Mrs. Wm. F. Strangman, (Second) 
Miss Sallie W. Reynolds; Uxbridge, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. ©. Seagrave; Ware, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Schoonmaker, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. J. Cummings ; Watertown, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry O. Mayo and two children, Dr. Anne 


S. Worthen and sister; Wellesley Hills, 
Charles Coburn; Weston, Miss Anna Hall; 
West Newton, Miss Caroline Adams and 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Loomis and son; 
West Roxbury, Mrs. Frank O. Small; Win- 
throp, Mrs. William T. French; Woburn, 
Carlton Dean; Wollaston, Hdward L. Ell- 
gren and Miss A. Irene Sevigny; Worces- 
ter, Edward EK. Granks, Jr., Albert W. 
Blackmer, A. C. White, Jr., Samuel BH. 
Winslow, Jr. 

Michigan—Ann Arbor, Kenneth O. 
Myrick; Detroit, Miss Kate Hopper. 

Minnesota—Duluth, A. B. Clarfield; St. 
Paul, Ralph A. MacGilfra. 

Missouri—St. Louis, (Messiah) J. W. 
Geppert, S. H. MeVicar, (Unity) Fred H. 
Wulfing, Miss Eleanor Dodson. 

Nebraska—Omaha, Jack T. Morris; 
Lincoln, G. O. Virtue. 

New Hampshire—Keene, Prof. Elwin 
Damon; Nashua, F. H. Willard; Peterboro, 
William H. Caldwell. 

New Jersey—Montclair, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Lynn Cox; Passaic, Miss Lillian 
Baker ; Plainfield, Albert Pleydell ; Ruther- 
ford, Mrs. Charles Luce, Miss Dorothy 
Burrows; Trenton, Miss Hilla Moore, 
Lewis C. Tatham. ‘ 

New York—Albany, Dr. and Mrs. C. F. 
Wheelock; Buffalo, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Bryan May, Mr. and Mrs, BD. H. Letch- 
worth ; Dunkirk, Matthias Woelfle; James- 
town, Harry J. Holroyd; New York City, 
(All Souls) Donald Macdougall, (West 
Side) HE. M. Jenks, Jay B. Phelps; Pough- 
keepsie, T. Carlton Upham; Schenectady, 
C. VY. Christensen, Miss Pauline Van Aller ; 
Syracuse, Forman H. Craton, Miss Gladys 
Timmerman; Troy, Mr. and Mrs, Arthur 
P. Gerry, Miss Dorris Binks. 

Ohio—Cincinnati, Willard Crane; Cleve- 
land, Miss Gertrude Taft, Miss Marjorie 
Aborn. 

Oklahoma—Tulsa, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Collins. 

Pennsylvania—Lanecaster, Mrs. F. C. 
Kauffman; Philadelphia, (First) Dr. Mal- 
colm Bissell; Pittsburgh, (First) Kenneth 
Walker, Miss Ruthanna Anderson. 

Rhode Island—Providence, (First) Hugo 
QO. BH. Carlborg. 

South Carolina—Charleston, Mrs. Gracie 
A. McCown. , 

Tennessee—Memphis, S. W. Polk. 

Vermont—Burlington, Elbert Kimball; 
Windsor, Charles M. Stearns. 

- Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Albert M. Clark. 

Canada—Winnipeg, Don. B. Finn. 

The list of delegates recruited by the 
Department of Religious Education, with 
members of their families, includes: 

Massachusetts—Miss Rachel Tucker, 
Miss Doris K. Rankin, Bernard Campbell, 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Beauregard and two 
girls, Springfield; Miss Edith H. Brand, 
Wellesley ; Miss Frances E. Rice, Berlin; 
Miss Helen R. Coggeshall, New Bedford; 
Miss Margaret Goddard, Wellesley Hills; 
Mrs. Paul Dove, Wellesley; Miss Helen A. 
Brigham, Westboro; Mrs. Arthur C. Lam- 
son, Marlboro; Miss Pauline Hmery, Miss 
Olive E. Heard, Medfield; Misses Emily 
and Lucy Cline, Roxbury; Miss Mallie 
F, Floyd, Boston; Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Joyce, Mrs. A. Florence Joyce, Leomin- 
ster; Mrs. Charles A. Dane, Chelmsford 
Center; Mrs. Karl M. Perham, Chelms- 
ford; Miss Dorothy Chase, Stoneham; 
Miss Dorothy L. Smith, Norton; Miss Vera 
L. Woodward, East Norton; Mrs. Francis 
¥. Black, Miss Anna M. Griffin, West Rox- 
bury; Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, Mrs. Harry 
N. Thomas, Wollaston; Miss Agnes C. 
Parker, Miss Annie E. Goldthwaite, Ux- 
bridge; Mrs. Susan M. Barker, Ayer. 

New Hampshire—Miss Marion Silsby, 
Mrs. Nancy W. Knowlton, Miss Gertrude 
Downing, Concord; Miss Marguerite 
Daniell, Mrs. Daniell, Franklin; Miss 
Elizabeth M. Christophe, Manchester. 

Rhode Island—Misses Astrid H. and 
Edith Carlborg, Providence. 

New York—Mrs. B. H. McHwen, Buf- 
falo; Miss Mary Lawrance, Jamaica. 

Pennsylvania—Mrs. R. C. Stevens, Erie. 

Washington, D.C—Mrs. Francis H. 
Stephens. 

Missouri—Miss Julia 8. Foote, Binita 
Park; Miss Hleanor Walter, St. Louis. 

Special delegates not credited either to 
chapters or the Department of Religious 
Education are: Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Mayer, New York City ; Bryng Bryngelson, 
Hanover, Ind.; Miss Mildred Keefe, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mrs. Ryder Holmes Gay, 
Providence, R.I.; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Farnsworth, Ayer, Mass.; Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Sanger. 

The Publication Department of the 
American Unitarian Association is repre- 
sented by Miss Evelyn Monteith and Miss 
Helen P. Smith. 


West Side, New York, is Growing 


The West Side Unitarian Church, 
New York, has completed a very profitable 
year, the first in the new building. There 
has been a steady increase in the attend- 
ance at the Sunday morning services. The 
average for the year was 172; the average 
for May and June, 198. A great many of 
these attendants were strangers. These 
strangers are asked to sign the Visitors’ 
Register and are carefully followed up, 
with the result that many of them join 
the church. The church is greatly in need 
of pews and an organ, but the expense of 
building the new church and of main- 
taining it the first crucial year in the new 
building has been such that these have not 
yet been secured. All the departments of 
the church work are growing so rapidly 
that it soon will be necessary to continue 
the plan of the church and erect the par- 
ish house on the adjacent vacant lots. 
A fourteen-story apartment-house, cover- 
ing seven lots, has been erected this 
spring directly opposite the church. This 
is only one of a number in the immediate 
vicinity. The prospects for next winter’s 
work are very bright. 
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Spirit of Youth at Star Island 


Story of the First Week, filled with Enthusiasm and Loyalty 


HE SPIRIT OF YOUTH is holding 

sway on Star Island, July 14 to 28. 
The first week was devoted to a confer- 
ence of the younger young people, and 
those without college affiliations as differ- 
entiated from the college student group. 
In keeping with this-year-of increasing 
life among the young people’s societies in 
the churches, a record-breaking atten- 
dance filled the Oceanic Hotel to capacity. 
Two hundred and forty-three delegates 
came from eighteen States, the most dis- 
tant being California. Whereas most of 
these were sent directly by their local 
young people’s society, The Alliance and 
other church organizations actively co- 
operated in sending others. Helen Upton 
of Starr King Club, Long Beach, Calif., 
represented the society 500 miles or more 
distant from Boston which won the prize 
of a week’s board at the Shoals for rank- 
ing highest in the National Efficiency 
Contest, and Bertha Krause of German- 
town, Pa., was sent, aS an award by the 
Joseph Priestley Conference for writing 
the best essay on ‘Unitarianism, a Reli- 
gion for Youth.” 


Tuer Four S$. I.’s 


The standard for the week was set on 
the opening night, Saturday, July 14, 
when Albert A. Pollard, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, ex- 
pressed the hope that the organization 
would become truly national in scope 
as in name. Margaret I. Aborn, gen- 
eral secretary, gave as the meaning of 
Star Island, “Step In, Supply Ideas, 
and Seek Inspiration.” Dr. William I. 
Lawrance recalled the picturesque past 
history of Star Island, and passed its 
well-loved traditions into the hands of 
these new young Shoalers. 

The conference, lectures, and meetings 
developed, along inspirational and prac- 
tical lines, the ideals of a knowledge of 
the faith, practice of community service, 
and training in leadership. The three 
speakers each day gave a stirring address 
followed by a brief period of questions 
and discussions. Discussion meetings in 
the evenings and group conferences during 
the day furnished an opportunity for the 
young people to express and exchange 
ideas on the aims and successful conduct 
of the young people’s societies in their 
relation to themselves, the church, and 
the community. 

Rev. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, 
Mass., preached the Sunday morning ser- 
mon. Mr. Savage took as the basis of 
his talk the thought which was brought 
out by Dr. Lawrance, that the only relics 
of the former village which stood on the 
island are the well and the meeting-house. 
Mr. Savage said that the well of life- 
giving water and the meeting-house are 
the two essentials in life to-day. The 
wellspring remains, though men desert it 
to drink at broken cisterns. Churches 


SARA COMINS 


change and die, but the Church remains. 
In this present period of change and shift- 
ing, many people are uncertain. The old 
formalistie idea has gone from the 
younger generation. There is less cant 
and more earelessness about religion. 
People are preoccupied with material con- 
siderations. Yet because humanity is 
essentially religious and dependent upon 
worship, the three things which we must 
have are a definite faith, a sense of al- 
liance between ourselves and the purpose 
of the living God, and the systematic cul- 
tivation of the spiritual life. 


How THE IDEA OF Gop GRows 

Rey. Adelbert A. Hudson of First Par- 
ish, Dorchester, Mass., suggested that the 
present Campaign by and with Young 
People presents a wonderful opportunity 
to foster among the societies of the 
Young People’s Religious Union a ra- 
tional and sympathetic study of the books 
of the Bible. One interesting phase of 
such a study, he said, would be to trace 
historically the growth of the idea of 
God among the people of Israel from their 
early, crude conception of a tribal deity 
who not only sanctioned but directed all 
sorts of cruelty and barbarism in the 
treatment of their enemies, to the ex- 
alted recognition of the universal Father- 
hood of God which found its way gradu- 
ally into the national consciousness and 
eame to full expression in the life and 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. This his- 
torical development as found in the books 
of the Bible was discussed by Mr. Hudson 
during the week under the following spe- 
cial heads: “The Tribal God,” “The Uni- 
versal God,” “The God Righteousness,” 
and “The Fatherhood of God.” 

The deepening need and desire of Uni- 
tarian young people for a knowledge of 
the faith which is their heritage, and 
the foundation of a sincere well-grounded 
belief which grows out of their experience 
to fit their every-day lives, met with re- 
sponse in the talks by Rev. Harold H. B. 
Speight of King’s Chapel, Boston. He 
said that a faith adequate to the time in 
which we live must find its authority 
ultimately, not in the church, nor in the 
Bible, nor in any one person, but in the 
individual soul. Young people seeking for 
a vital personal faith need not expect to 
find an answer to all their questions, but 
will prefer to have the responsibility 
thrown upon themselves; and they will 
go out into the new world they are help- 
ing to make in a spirit of exploration, 
with the belief that “it is better to travel 
hopefully than to arrive.” They will also 
find that the world of to-day prefers 
honest difference of opinion to lazy in- 
difference. 


Two TyYPres or RELIGIOUS PROPLE 
Mr. 
types of religious people: those who find 


Speight urged that there are two 


inherited forms, ceremonies, language, 
and especial seasons helpful in the ex- 
pression of their religious faith, or who 
ereate forms for themselves; and on the 
other hand, those to whom traditional 
forms are no longer acceptable, and who 
protest against undue emphasis on the 
ceremonial usages of conventional reli- 
gion. He believes that the two types 


should understand each other better. In 


ensuing talks, Mr. Speight brought out 
the need and opportunity for practical 
service to one’s fellow-men. On Friday 
morning, in connection with his talk on 
Unitarian faith and its denominational 
agencies, Bertha Krause read aloud her 
paper on “Unitarianism, a Religion for 
Young People.” She expressed the con- 
viction that this church has to offer truth 
as its foundation roek; reason; salvation 
by character, which is individual responsi- 
bility; fair play, which will not admit 
of an everlasting hell, and gives indi- 
vidual liberty in belief. Finally, because 
youth has all its life before, “the progress 
of mankind onward and upward forever” 
is the very essence of youth. Upholding 
these principles, Unitarianism is not only 
a religion for young people, but a reli- 
gion of youth itself—that youth which is 
everlasting because the church advances 
as the world does. 


TECHNIQUE IN LivING 


Dr. Frank Carleton Doan of Rochester, 
N.Y., in his talks on the rocks about “the 
fine art of living,’ made a practical ap- 
plication of religion. He emphasized the 
value of fundamental principles, the need 
of the elements of work, play, love, and 
worship; a sound technique in living, 
based on the ability to make and keep 
vital resolutions in the making of which 
we should let our reach exceed our grasp; 
and lastly, the belief in the need of indi- 
vidual responsibility in conduct, which he 
ealls co-operation with God. 

Miss Evelyn Sears of the college center 
committee of The Alliance gave an ad- 
dress on Thursday evening on co-operation 
in the church. 

The great effort of the year, the Young 
People’s Campaign, was enthusiastically 
endorsed at a meeting of all the dele- 
gates. Boys and girls in succession gave 
eager testimony to the reawakening and 
reinvigorating of their societies by reason 
of being a part of the national organiza- 
tion, by developing a serious, purposeful 

Ls Fi . Py 
program, by studying and discussing the 
Unitarian faith, and by bringing young 
people directly into the life of the church 
through councils and committees, and the 
observance of Young People’s Sunday. 
The enthusiasm reached its height when, 
as a conclusion, the curtains parted to 
reveal a tableau representing “The Spirit 
of Youth in the Life of the Church is the 
Hope of the World.” One of the min- 
isters expressed the wish that all minis- 
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ters might have heard these encouraging, 
enthusiastic, and inspiring opinions of the 
young people. — 

How To DrveLor LEADERS 


Training in leadership was discussed 
Tuesday evening, and found to be a vital 
necessity. The opinions thus expressed, 
on the way to find leaders, and how to 
develop qualities of leadership, will be 
used as the basis for institutes on train- 
ing for leadership to be conducted next 
winter by the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Newton Lincoln of the First Par- 
ish, Dorchester, Mass., led this discussion. 

On Thursday evening, following the 
talk by Miss Sears, a discussion was held 
on the subject of community service, at 
which time many of the delegates de- 
scribed the activities of their societies 
in this line. 

_ Group conferences of those interested 
in societies of the high-school age, of those 
between high-school age and thirty years, 
and of Federation officers were held. A 
branch meeting of the Y. P. R. U. direc- 
tors was held at Star Island this year 
for the first time, and will continue to be 
a custom in the future, thus giving mem- 
bers of the board who are usually ex- 
cluded by distance a chance to attend 
the meetings. 

-Wntertainments this year were in charge 
of Beatrice Greene of Fitchburg, Mass., 
assisted by Arthur Olsen of West Somer- 
ville, Mass. Clever vaudeville acts, a cos- 
tume party, and a marshmallow toast 
were among the attractions which made 
the evenings full of enjoyment. 

The organized sports were in charge 
of Gordon Fox, athletic director of Proc- 
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tor Academy, Andover, N.H. The tennis 
cup offered by the Laymen’s League was 
won by Edward Sandberg of Winchester, 
Mass. <A tennis cup for girls was pre- 
sented by William Chambers of Buffalo, 
N.Y., and won by Marian Lamson of 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Mr. Joy's Hymn Sune 


Morning chapel and candlelight sery- 
ices were led by representative young 
people from different parts of the coun- 
try. At one of the candle-light services 
the hymn written by Rev. Charles R. Joy 
of Dedham, Mass., and presented by him 
to the Y. P. R. U., was sung with great 
beauty and impressiveness by Irene Rode 
of Berkeley, Calif. 

The popularity cup which was to have 
been presented by Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach for THE CHRISTIAN ReEaisTer, to the 
delegate chosen by popular vote as hay- 
ing contributed most to the success of the 
week, was not awarded, owing to the im- 
possibility of making a fair selection 
among the many deserving delegates. 
This cup has been put up as a tennis 
trophy for student week. 

The spirit of the week is expressed in 
a resolution offered at the closing banquet 
by one of the young people: 


Resolved: We, the young people present at the 
first of the young people’s conferences at Star 
Island, July 14 to 21, 1923, feel that from 
Star Island we have gained the highest ideals 
and enthusiastic inspiration, and, believing 
that to us is given the trust of carrying home 
those ideals and sharing the inspiration with 
our associates, heartily resolve that we shall 
do our utmost to be worthy of the responsi- 
bility which we so gladly accept. 


At the Bouse of the Interpreter 
-~MANCY 
A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


“T do not obey God, I agree with him. I 
go with him heart and soul, and not because 
I must.”—Seneca, “Epistle” 96 : 2. 

S THE WILL of God discoverable? Not 

in general merely, as being always on the 
side of what is best for humanity, but in 
particular cases? In personal decisions we 
must make, can we know God’s will? 

The usages of the ancients on this point 
are familiar. 1 Samuel xxviii. 6 alludes to 
three methods employed by the Hebrews: 
dreams, the Urim and Thummim, and the 
trance utterances of “prophets.” Acts i.*26 
shows us the early Christians drawing lots to 
elect a successor to Judas Iscariot. Other 
passages such as Matthew ii. 13 represent 
angels as declaring God’s will to favored 
individuals. The oracle at Delphi, the flight 
of birds, the inspection of entrails, were 
pagan methods. Our dictionaries show a 

‘Jarge family of words ending in -mancy, 
every one of which is a witness to the pa- 
thetic efforts of multitudes of men to dis- 
cover the desires of their deity. 

Many of the methods and imaginings of our 
ancestors are barred to us. 
not aware. We cannot well decide a matter 

by drawing lots-or flipping a coin, for we 


Of angels we are 


know that a second trial may reverse the 
decision. 

Nor is our conception of the will of God 
precisely that of our ancestors. It is not the 
arbitrary and whimsical fiat of a fickle despot, 
but the steady outworking of unchanging 
laws. It is not the assertion of authority by 
a divine Superior, but the growing learning 
by humanity of what it is best for men to 
do. It is not learned by revelation, but by 
discovery through experience. 

The will of God in every decision lies clear 
before us as a printed page, if we have the 
eyes to read it. It is written in our personal 
abilities, qualities, and predilections: in the 
obligations of our relationships, in our present 
set of circumstances. It is discovered through 
thinking, information, and conference. Prayer 
helps, with its steadying, calming effect, its 
tendency to quiet clamant considerations of 
self. 

Men of extraordinary force have often re- 
garded themselves as children of destiny. It 
gives power to a man to believe himself in 
league with the Almighty. If unbalanced, 
such a conviction may degenerate into absurd 
egotism and fanatical certitude, but all paths 
of power are also paths of danger. 
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“Evolution” Film at Schenectady 


The Laymen’s League of the church at 
Schenectady, N.Y., exhibited the film “Eyo- 
lution,” July 5, 6, 7, in order that people 
might decide whether Bryan or Darwin is 
right. The film is the work of Raymond 
L. Ditmar, curator of mammals and rep- 
tiles at the New York Zodlogical Society. 


Had Preached in Unitarian Pulpit 


During a vain effort to elect a new 
bishop for the Episcopal diocese of Wash- 
ington, D.C., after the tenth ballot, Dr. 
Ernest C. Smith of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Washington, made an attack on Dr. 
Stires, one of the candidates. He said: 
“T cannot vote for Dr. Stires for bishop 
of this diocese under any condition. I 
am a Churchman. I cannot follow a 
man who has preached in a Unitarian 


. church, whatever the circumstances.” 


August Preachers, Newport, R.I. 


August preachers at Channing Memo- 
rial Church, Newport, R.I., are announced 
as follows: August 5, Rev. William Saf- 
ford Jones, formerly minister of the 
church, now of Portsmouth, N.H.; August 
12, Rey. Fred Alban Weil, Quincy, Mass. ; 
August 19, Edwin Stanton Hodgin, D.D., 
New Bedford, Mass.; August 26, Rev. 
Dwight F. Mowery, minister of the church. 
On September 9, Augustus P. Reccord, 
D.D., Detroit, Mich., will be the preacher. 


Sketches of Great Unitarians 


The Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin is 
publiShing brief sketches of eminent Uni- 
tarians. Of Henry W. Bellows the follow- 
ing is part of the tribute: “The first or- 
ganized work on the battlefield among 
the sick and wounded was the work of 
Henry W. Bellows, minister of All Souls 
Unitarian Chureh, New York City. Dr. 
Bellows organized the Sanitary Commis- 
sion which served so splendidly during the 
Civil War, and acted as its president dur- 
ing that period. He was largely instru- 
mental in organizing the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Liberal 


Christians, now known as the General 
Council.” Dr. Bellows was born June 11, 
1814. 


Duxbury Elects 
Twenty-one Members 


Unitarians who read the article “Spend- 
ing Sunday in Old Duxbury” in THE Rec- 
IsteR of July 19 will be interested to 
learn that, as a result of the work of 
the members of the Laymen’s League 
in bringing to the citizens of the town a 
realization of the importance of religious 
education, twenty-one men and women 
made application for membership in the 
old First Parish and were unanimously 
elected at a parish meeting, July 23. 
Charles F. Allen, chairman, presided. It 
was voted unanimously to continue the 
methods adopted by the laymen which 
have achieved such remarkable results. 
Most satisfactory of all, the report of the- 
treasurer, Herbert E. Walker, showed that 
so far for the month of July the parish 
is virtually self-sustaining. 
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This Mount Pisgah is also Unitarian 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


OBODY KNOWS how it came to be 
named Mount Pisgah, but nobody who 
has stood on its summit and looked out 
over the marvelously fertile plains of 


DR. AND MRS. NORMAN AT THEIR 
HOME 


Southern Minnesota ever doubted the ap- 
propriateness of the name. Surely it is 
something very like the Promised Land 
that Moses dreamed of,—this rich country- 
side, dominated by the hill on which 
stands the little white church that repre- 
sents the liberal gospel, not only for the 
town of Hanska, but also for the sur- 
rounding territory for many miles. Sin- 
clair Lewis has said recently that to know 
Minnesota is to know America. You do 
not know Minnesota until you have been 
to Hanska and shared the spirit of the 
church over which for thirty years the 
strong leadership of Amandus Norman has 
exercised its potent influence. 

You can drive for an hour, in the neigh- 
borhood of Hanska, through country that 
makes rocky New England seem like a 
barren waste, and never leave Unitarian 
soil. On one side or the other of the road 
the great farms are the property of as 
sturdy Unitarians as ever were bred by 
Massachusetts villages. Norse in their 
background, and proud of their kinship 
with Leif Ericson, but Americans first of 
all, and Unitarians by strong and deep 
convictions, these Minnesota farmers are 
the stuff of which nations and churches 
are built. They are a superb demonstra- 
tion of the power of the liberal faith, 
under the right leadership, to win and 
hold the men who constitute the backbone 
- of American civilization. 

On June 24, the Hanska church cele- 
brated its twenty-ninth “midsummer festi- 
val.” All day long the people came and 
went, hundreds of them, some coming for 
the morning service and then hurrying 


back to their farms for the -work that 
cannot wait even for Sunday observances, 
others arranging their affairs so that they 
could get off for the dinner at noon and 
the games on the green afterward, still 
others coming in simply for the evening 
service in the “Liberal Union Hall” in 
the village. The little church was crowded 
to capacity for the morning worship, and 
more than one hundred sat on the grass 
outside to listen to the music and the 
sermon through the open windows. Din- 
ner was served to more than three hun- 
dred, and as many assembled for the 
evening meeting. At one time I counted 
more than seventy automobiles in the 
churchyard—and they were not Fords, 
either, for the most part. 

“The chances are ninety-nine out of a 
hundred,” said Dr. Amandus H. Norman, 
the minister, to me as we left the hall 
after the evening meeting, “that you have 
spoken to more people to-day than any 
other Unitarian minister in America.” 
That may be true or not, but at any rate 
I am certain that no minister spoke on 
that day to congregations more eager for 
a word of spiritual power or more respon- 
sive to the simple appeal of our Unitarian 
gospel. 

It is unique, of course, even in Minne- 
sota. But it need not remain unique. What 
Dr. Norman has done at Hanska can be 
duplicated to-morrow in a half-dozen places 
in Minnesota, if we can find the men to 
lead. Thirty years of consecrated work has 
made Dr. Norman one of the most influ- 
ential men in the State. The evidence for 
this was apparent at that midsummer 


THE CHURCH THAT CROWNS THE 
MOUNT 


festival, to which men came from twenty 
different towns, some from as far as a 
hundred miles away. Boys and girls are 
sent by their parents to attend Dr. Nor- 
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man’s confirmation classes from all the 
surrounding States, wherever a family 
that once lived in Hanska is now living. 
Whoever once comes under his leadership 
will never lose the marks of the independ- 
ent. and reverent religion that he teaches. 

During the war, a member of the State 
Safety. Commission told me that Dr. Nor- 
man’s sturdy Americanism had been one 
of the most important factors in stabiliz- 
ing the opinion and confirming the loyalty 
of Southern Minnesota. In times of peace, 
his influence is no less important, giving 
to unnumbered families the strength and 
inspiration of the faith which will pre- 
serve for the future the spiritual heritage 
of the past. On Mount Pisgah there will 
some day rise a new church, to serve as 
a memorial to the pioneers and as the 
source of inspiration to a new age to go 
forward in the same adventurous spirit to 
new knowledge and a larger hope. 


Freedom not from but for Thought 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger has a 
department, “Daily Talks with Thinking 
Philadelphians on Subjects They Know 
Best.” One of these talks, entitled “Free- 
dom of Thought in the Church,” was given 
by Rey. Roger 8. Forbes of the Unitarian 
church in Germantown. Mr. Forbes said 
that the chief characteristic of a liberal 
church is freedom to think, but there is 
a difference between freedom of thought 
and freedom from thought. 

“To-day’s great problem is to induce 
people to think. Ygu may give them all 
the freedom of thought in the world, but 
this does not assure that they will think. 
Thinking demands study, conference, com- 
parisons, and the making of logical deduc- 
tions; and any freedom of thought which 
is not based upon these elements—thought, 
study, comparison, and reflection—is apt 
to be worth very little. 

“Our great mission, under the name of 
freedom, is not to give people the oppor- 
tunity to belong to a church where they 
will have entire intellectual and spiritual 
liberty, but, having assembled such a 
group of people, to induce them to work 
and to exercise both intellectually and 
spiritually. A real live church is a place 
where people are always working intelli- 
gently and exercising spiritually, and in 
this respect the church may be compared 
to a gymnasium. 

“Exercise in any line gives power; fail- 
ure to exercise inevitably results in decay ; 
and, in my opinion, the reason why so 
many of our churches are so dead to-day 
is to be found right here. I believe in 
good works, but at the same time, good 
works without intelligent thought and 
action are not sufficient to keep the church 
vitalized.” 

Mr. Forbes also said: “In the world of 
business the greatest disasters are caused 
by dishonesty, shiftiness, or leaving the 
line of intellectual réctitude, and this is 
penalized both by the law and by the men 
_-with whom these persons come into busi- 
ness contact. But in the churches there 
are men who are, perhaps unconsciously 
but none the less fatally, doing almost 
exactly the same thing when they give out 
and apparently accept a specifie statement 
of belief and then preach exactly opposite,” 


, 
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Notes from English Churches 


At Sheffield, England, Upper Chapel, 
the free-will offering system was insti- 
tuted the first Sunday in July. A grati- 
fying result of the innovation was the 
addition of fifty-five new names to the 
roll of members. 

After a long term of service as super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school at Glas- 
gow, St. Vincent Street, Mr. W. Twaddle 
has found it necessary to resign. Teach- 
ers and pupils showed their appreciation 
of his efforts by presenting a reading- 
chair. An accompanying testimonial of 
affection was presented by Mary Turn- 
bull, the youngest pupil. 

The chapel at Bridgend is in the hands 
of painters for complete renovation. 
Electrie lights have also recently been in- 
stalled, and on Sunday evening, July 1, 
an organ recital was given at the church 
by Prof. W. Leyshon, R.A.M., after which 
a silver collection was taken toward de- 
fraying the cost of the repairs. 

One of the movements for girls in Eng- 
land is known as the Girl Guides. Two 
companies of this organization attended 
services at Dundee, at which Rev. Henry 
Williamson gave an account of the-insti- 
tution and its progress in Dundee. He 
explained that the movement has branches 
in America, Africa, and India. 

The devotional services at Great Huck- 
low were enriched the last three Sundays 
in June by the singing of the Sale Girls’ 
Choir. The Sale Girls’ Industrial School 
was in residence at the Holiday Home for 
the three weeks, and its choir, which has 
established a wide reputation, sustained 
it at the church services, and at a weekly 
concert. At the concert, in addition to 
the music, the girls gave a number of 
graceful country dances. In the early 
part of July, Holiday Home was occu- 
pied by a party of sixty-five babies with 
their nurses, from the Manchester Day 
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TAYLOR'S BI0-PSYCHOLOGY 


Biology and Psychology in synthesis. Reduced to a practical 
mind-liberating and life-empowering System, by REV. 
WILLIAM MARCUS TAYLOR, Pastor of All Souls’ ogee of 
7 pace Now available in Course 
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Pasctaliay: For particulars, address 


WILLIAM F. COLLINS, Dean 
614 James Building, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 


spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund a ee the permanency 


and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
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efit a worthy Unitarian cause, r 
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Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
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Wis B. Nicuots, President 
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Nurseries. The children, ranging from 
eleven months to fiye years, came from 
some of the most congested parts of the 
city. 

The chapel committee, Manchester, 
Cross Street Church, have handed over 
the bulk of the books in the church library 
to the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
the committee retaining only such books 
as might be of special interest to the 
congregation. The books’ contributed 
have a real historic interest. During the 
winter two tutorial classes were held in 
connection with this church. Class num- 
ber one, the average attendance of which 
was twenty, studied Plato’s Republic; 
class number two, which averaged twenty- 
five in attendance, some aspects of the 
new psychology. The outstanding event 
of this congregation for the year was the 
adoption by the chapel committee of a 
definite covenant, as follows: “We cove- 
nant with God and with one another to 
walk in all His ways made known and to 
be made known unto us according to our 
best endeavors, in loyalty to our Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ.” 


Mr. Fairfield Visits Old Parish 


Rey. Oliver J. Fairfield, minister at 
Long Beach, Calif., has recently completed 
a transcontinental trip by auto from his 
home to Boston. On July 8 he preached 
in his former church at Littleton, Mass., 
where he was pastor from 1910 to 1919. 
At the Littleton church on Children’s Sun- 
day, observed July 1, five of the young 
people received copies of “The Soul of the 
Bible,” in commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of their baptism. Several 
infants also were christened. During the 
last two years the church has received 
as memorial gifts a mahogany hymn-board, 
a’silk national flag, and a silk state flag. 
Plans are under way for the beautifying 
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of the grounds about the building, the 
work to be finished in 1924, when the 
parish will entertain the Middlesex Con- 
ference. The church is sending three of 
its young people to the Star Island Con- 
ference that is now in session. 


Services in Beautiful Petersham 


The Unitarian church in Petersham, 
Mass., will, as usual, hold regular services 
throughout the summer at eleven o’clock 
on Sunday mornings. Petersham is about 
75 miles from Boston and 35 miles from 
Worcester. A fine state road continues to 
the famous Mohawk trail via Athol and 
Greenfield. The drive through Petersham 
is considered one of the most beautiful 
in the State. 


Flags from the Children 


The United States flag and the Massa- 
chusetts state flag were placed, one on 
each side of the pulpit of the church at 
Scituate, Mass., recently, in an impressive 
service. The flags were given by the 
children of former and present members 
of the church. The first suggestion was 
made by Byron J. Lillibridge, 3d, of Ded- 
ham, Mass., the five-year-old grandson of 
Dr. Byron Lillibridge. He was also the 
first contributor. More than one-half the 
number of subscribers to the fund are 
Mayflower descendants. Children from 
various parts of the Union were invited 
to assist in the purchase. Responses came 
from towns and cities in New England, 
New York, Washington, D.C., and from 
the Pacific Coast. This church is remain- 
ing open during the summer, and the 
pulpit will be occupied by the following 
ministers in the month of August: August 
5 and August 12, Rev. Robert W. Savage, 
Winthrop, Mass.; August 19, Rey. Fred A. 
Line, Tulsa, Okla.; August 26, Rev. Brad- 
ford Leayitt, Pasadena, Calif. 
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"THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


**WHITE MOUNTAIN” pope a, the cold, pure chill of the eee 
0} 
as the ““World’s Standard” in refrigeration. 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


“In Over A Million Homes’ they are 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering 


a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 


FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Blessed are they 
that have eyes to See. 
They shall find 
GOD 


where others see stones. 


Are We Out of the Court, Also? 
(Continued from page 724) 
tragedies and substitute the. workings of 
international law for the wreakings of 
international passion. Then adjudication 
of the controversy between Sweden and 
Finland concerning the ownership of the 
strategically situated Aland Islands can- 
not yet have been forgotten. The subse- 
quent order to Serbia, under heavy penal- 
ties, to abandon her advance into Albanian 
territory is a fresher instance of the activi- 
ties of the League to save the international 
structure when it was threatened by vio- 
lence. The moral power of the League, 
which held back a Serbian invasion of 
Bulgaria when the recent change of gov- 
ernment occurred in Sofia, is in the record 

of yesterday. 

Millions of Americans will regret that 
the President, who they hoped had seen 
the greater light, has reaffirmed his in- 
hospitality to the idea of America’s en- 
trance into the League by his desire to 
dissociate the International Court of Jus- 
tice from the League, in the hope that by 
this change in its status his proposal for 
our adhesion to the Court will have 
smoother sailing through the Senate. But 
there are indications that this estimate of 
the situation is of doubtful accuracy. The 
concession may disarm the “irreconcil- 
ables,” but it will carry no appeal to the 
majority of the Democrats, who will re- 
gard the proposed severance of relations 
between the Court and the League as a 
fresh demonstration against the Society 
of Nations. Thus, even as a matter of 
political expediency, the plan outlined in 
the President’s St. Louis address is of 
doubtful value. Many friends of mankind 
in America will wish heartily that the 
Executive had not attempted to intervene 
in the very constitution of the tribunal in 
which he has announced his conviction 
that America ought to take her proper and 
long-delayed part. 


Mr. Tonjoroff’s Alaskan Article 


A valued reader, J. M. Aldrich of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 
says Mr. Tonjoroff’s figures are much too 
large, in the article on Alaska, in the issue 
of July 19. The government railroad is 
467 miles long, it cost $55,000,000; the 
reindeer herds, by estimate in 1922, num- 
ber 130,000. Mr. Aldrich saw all the towns 
in Alaska two years ago, and the present 
population is about 20,000. He agrees 
the number represents a material diminu- 
tion compared with earlier figures. Mr. 
Tonjoroff probably used figures found in 
what he regarded as authentic sources. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Little black Betty has no father. Her 
mother, a happy-go-lucky colored girl, loves 
her, but is unwise in her care. The Mission, 
her legal guardian, is teaching the young mother 
better things while it cares for Betty. This is 
preventive work in aid of good citizenship. 

PresmEnT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 5 

Vicr-PreswENnT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


Crierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grenrrat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal. ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. . 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school |: 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNC M EN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 
porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 
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He is careful in such matters. The main 
purpose of his article was to call attention 
to our inexcusable national neglect in 
Alaska ; and it is worth noting that, with 
Mr. Tonjoroff’s article as a basis, and 
including other data, the leading editorial 
in the Boston Herald Friday, July 20, em- 
phasized the need of some effectual de- 
velopment of that potentially rich terri- 
tory —THE Eprror. 


Size is not strength. ‘Reputation is not 
character. Outward success is not God’s 
gauge—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Deaths 


ROSS—In San Luis Obispo, Calif., at Pacific 
Tlospital, July 18, 1923, Emma R, Ross. Inter- 
ment at London; Ohio. , nome te | 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS | 
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ee following hotels are worthy of # 
patronage. They render excellent § 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
_ COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. “ 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone § 
B.B. 2680. : = 
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~ Waiter’s son: “Thank you, pa!” “How 
many times have I told you never to say 
that !”"—Judge. 


} “What's this, Uncle?’_“That’s a zebra.” 
“What does it do?’ “Well, er—it’s princi- 
pally used to illustrate the letter Z.”— 
The London Mail. 


A critie of our churches says that they 
are “dominated by a lot of old hens.” 
Does he refer to the lay members ?—Nash- 
ville Southern Lumberman. 


Townley: “Did you ever get any profit 
out of your garden?’ Subbubs: “Oh, 
yes. A while ago I got sunstroke and re- 
eeived $200 from a sick benefit organi- 
zation.”—Boston Transcript. 


Boy Scout (small but polite): “May I 
accompany you across the street, madam?” 
Old Lady: “Certainly you may, my lad. 
How long have you been waiting here for 
somebody to take you across?” 


Old colored mammy: “Ise wants a ticket 
fo’ Florence.” ‘Ticket agent (after ten 
minutes of weary thumbing over railroad 
guides): “Where is Florence?’ Old ecol- 
ored mammy: “Settin’ over dar on de 
bench.”’—Princeton Tiger. 


Down in Texas the short cotton crop 
forced a large number of country negroes 
to the cities. One of them applied for a 
job at one of the large employment 
agencies. “There’s a job at the Hagle 
Laundry,” said the man behind the desk. 
“Want it?’ The applicant shifted un- 
easily from one foot to the other. “Tell 
you how it is, boss,’ he said finally. “I 
sure does want a job mighty bad, but de 
fack is, I ain’t never washed a eagle.”— 
The Open Road. 


Orville Wright, at a dinner in Day- 
ton, was reproached for not taking up 
the challenge of the “Smithsonian Insti- 
_tute that it was Langley, not the Wrights, 
who was the first to fly. “The trouble 
with you, Orville,” said a banker, “is that 
you are too taciturn. You don’t assert 
yourself enough. You should pressagentize 
more.’ “My dear friend,’ Orville Wright 
answered, “the best talker and the worst 
flyer among the birds is the parrot.’— 
Detroit Free Press. 


A lady living far inland was advised 
by her physician to get salt-water bathing. 
With her husband she went to the sea- 
shore. In the evening, when it happened 
the tide was in, he went down to the beach 
with a pail. Seeing a man’at work, he 
asked if he would sell him some water. 
The man, recovering himself, said he would. 
“How much?’ “Fifty cents.” The next 
morning the inlander came again, when 
the tide was out. After his purchase, he re- 
marked with commercial zest, “By George, 
what a business you do!” G. 


Helen had been brought up in a Con- 
gregational minister’s family and had 
always attended her father’s church. 
When the family happened to be visiting 
relatives who were Episcopalians, the sub- 
ject of going to church came up during 
the conversation at the dinner table Satur- 
day night, and the family was invited to 
attend the WJBpiscopal church. Helen 
begged her father to accept, but he re- 
plied that he guessed they had better go 
to their own church. “Oh, Papa,’ said the 
little girl, “if you'll only let me go, ’ll 
promise not to believe one word they say.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. ; 


.- 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will, 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


‘“‘Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


OUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 


29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming- 
ton Model 10, like new, $35. EMPpinp Tyr 
FounpryY, Buffalo, N.Y. 


SUMMER BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD—A quiet place to board, for 
those who wish rest, and enjoy the real coun- 
try. Address Mrs. SAMUnL T. MAaynarD, North- 
boro, Mass. 


SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL: Quick and_ reliable 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. BASHER'S 
SHORTHAND INSTITUTH, Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


NORTH CONWAY, N.H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—Attractive home for 
limited number of guests, all conveniences, 
home cooking, magnificent scenery; also fur- 
nished house to rent; 4% mile to stores, movies, 
ete. ARTHUR H. FurBerR, North Conway, N.H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STATIONERY—150 Letter Sheets and 100 En- 
velopes Printed, $1.00. Burnett Print SHop, 
Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain. 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Satgs Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal.} 
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Cherch Announcements 


_ FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconemo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service Sunday 
morning at 10.45 o’clock. Prof. Kirsopp Lake 
of Harvard College will preach August 5. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Iludson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Rey. Harry Foster Burns of 


Service, 11 A.M. 
All are 


Baltimore, Md., will preach August 5. 
eordially welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles HE. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
Union services at King’s Chapel 
an 
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summer. 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4. 
welcome, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold B. B. Speight, Ministers. Choir 
of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson, organ- 
ist and choirmaster. (Union service with First 
and Second Churches of Boston.) Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Howard N. 
Browa, D.D., 11 A.M. Open daily 9-4. 


ARLINGTON STREHT CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. John M. Wilson of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., will preach August 5. The South Con- 
gregational Society and the Church of the 
Disciples unite with the Arlington Street 
Church for the summer, A brief Hymn Sery- 
ice, at 7 P.M., weather permitting, will be held 
from the front steps of the Church. Following 
this service there will be an Organ Recital in 
the Church. 


DUXBURY FIRST PARISH 


SUNDAY, 5ru AUGUST 
AT 11 O'CLOCK 


Rev. JAMES CAMERON DUNCAN 


of Clinton, Mass., will preach 


You are invited to join in 
this service. 


Telephone “Duxbury” Ask for “A Layman” 


Duxbury Chapter, Unitarian Laymen’s League 
“Tndividual loyalty to the fraternal community 
expressed in service.” 
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Are now within easy reach 
Ni) yj WZ 
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“The White Temple” 
Miami, Florida 


[) sotitcs Tower Chimes have re- 


volutionized Chime building. They 

are electrically played—no tugging at 
ropes. Your organist plays rich melody on 
them and blends chime music into the 
services. 


Daily use of chimes brings a spiritual 
awakening that means much to the pros- 
perity of your church. They are truly a 
Memorial Sublime which lives through 
generations to come and for all time per- 
petuates the memory of both the donor 
and the loved one in whose memory and 
honor they are placed. 


Deagan Chimes are superbly musical, 
stately, dignified, perfectly tuned and flaw- 
less in pitch. They are a blessing on the 
entire community. 


Complete sets 
Our new Community Memorial Plan will DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
enable you to secure Deagan Tower $5,000 to $10,000 
Chimes for your church. Fill out and mail 

the coupon for particulars. 


————_ _____, 
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pau Deagan Bldg., 4217 Ravenswood Ave. 
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